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THE ARMY QUESTION IN EUROPE. 


geen thirty years ago a European diplomatist, who expressed the 

hope that henceforth the ocean would forever remain free, re- 
ceived from an American statesman the proud answer, “ Yes, with 
our leave!” Horace Greeley, in the “ Tribune,” sharply rebuked his 
countryman, not only because such a vainglorious boast would under 
all circumstances be in bad taste, but principally because it should 
never become the ambition of the United States, by powder and can- 
non, to gain and maintain a predominating position among the great 
powers of the earth. He lived to see the time when this nation of 
farmers, artisans, shopkeepers, and merchants, who in the opinion of 
most Europeans knew no higher God than the almighty dollar, waged 
a war the like of which could not be found in the whole history of 
mankind; and the present generation witnesses the awakening of 
Europe to the dire fact that this young upstart among the civilized 
nations of the world is wielding arms in comparison with which all 
the swords, guns, and cannon of the Civil War were but harmless 
toys. After all, Greeley was right. The exploits of the United 
States in the art of destroying, systematically and on the grandest 
scale, have been so great that the most warlike nations of Europe 
would not hastily engage with them in a trial of strength, if by some 
miracle they could be transformed into next-door neighbors. But 
the strength they begin to manifest in the art of building up and 
creating is so huge, and develops at such a rate, that the eyes of all 
the powers of Europe —even Russia in some respects not excepted 
— are becoming riveted on them in a kind of awe-stricken bewilder- 
ment. They are as yet far, very far, from fully realizing how trench- 
ant these arms of peace will ultimately prove to be; but they are so 
much alarmed by the danger which threatens them from the other side 
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of the Atlantic, that several of their great statesmen have rushed for 
Mrs. Partington’s broom to sweep the surging billows back. 

Since steam and electricity have become the foremost powers of 
the earth, even the Chinese are fast losing their faith in the policy of 
erecting a wall between themselves and the rest of the world. The 
political master-minds of Europe, however, wish to try once more the 
long-discredited arcana of their grandfathers’ statecraft. We are told 
that behind our Chinese wall of protective duties we need not trouble 
ourselves about Brother Jonathan, so long as we keep the gates but 
just sufficiently ajar to suit our own convenience. It is a pity that 
the good old ditty is not known to these same master minds, — 


* Old politicians chew on wisdom past, 
And totter on in blunders to the last.” 


We are asked to believe that the Yankee would do well to look out 
for his fingers, if in his greed he should throw such quantities of flour, 
meat, fruit, etc. into our premises that we shall be compelled to slam the 
door in his face. But even our saviors themselves cannot entirely free 
their minds from the dismal foreboding that perhaps, after all, we are 
destined to encounter the same experience which befell the Chinese. 
As the infernal noise of their gongs and kettledrums did not deter the 
English from attacking them, so our big talk and small protective duties 
will not drive from the shores of Europe whatever the United States 
can furnish us cheaper and better than we can get the same at home. 
An inevitable economical law is at work here ; all attempts to ‘resist 
it must ultimately prove absolutely futile. The evil day may possibly 
be put off for a short time, but come it must; and the longer it is 
postponed by artificial means, the heavier it will weigh on the shoulders 
of the peoples of Europe. Not that the case of the Old World is 
a hopeless one; very far from that. Europe has only to renounce 
all idea of resisting what, in the nature of things, cannot be resisted. 
The task is gradually to change in conformity to the changing eco- 
nomical relations of the world, which in every respect is becoming 
more and more a complex organic unit. That the European States 
are slow to become convinced of this cannot be wondered at, for it 
involves some radical changes in the very foundations of their politi- 
cal structure and their international relations. Yet the sooner they 
yield, the better for them and for all the rest of the world. It is still 
time to approach it by degrees, with all the circumspection and all the 
precautions necessary to give it the character of a reform ; while the 
longer it is delayed, the more the danger increases that it will be 
effected in the shape of a revolution and terrible upheavings of one 
kind or another. 

The historian with strong moralizing propensities finds a rich 
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theme in the curious phenomenon that England is more immediately 
than any other State affected by the fact that the United States have be- 
come, and are every year becoming still more, the predominating power 
with regard to the first necessaries of life. The Slave States once 
proclaimed Cotton to be King ; and were thoroughly convinced that this 
impersonal sovereign would force England to sustain them in the 
attempt to break up the Union, and found a new empire with slavery 
as corner-stone and key-stone. In this they proved to be mistaken; 
but the events also taught that their illusion rested upon facts which 
might easily deceive very keen-sighted eyes, when the wish was father 
to the thought. But what King Cotton could not attain, the Northern 
“ mudsills ” are about to accomplish in a different way. England re- 
fused to draw her sword as vassal in the service of King Cotton, 
though the white majesty of the black realm could boast of the warm 
sympathies of her aristocracy; and now this same aristocracy is most 
sorely pressed by the unsympathetic, democratic farmer of the bound- 
less West. The hours of the landed aristocracy of England, and 
therefore also the hours of the present social structure of England, 
are counted in consequence of American competition. It is only a 
question of time when it will succumb, and when the book of its his- 
tory will be closed. So the richest, the most conservative, and in 
some respects most powerful State of Europe is subjected by the 
United States to a more radical revolution than it has ever experi- 
enced ; and this revolution will be carried out without firing a single 
shot, or even enlisting a single soldier. How astonished the Ameri- 
can patriots of the Revolutionary era would be to see that this is 
the way in which the colonies take their revenge upon the mother 
country ! 

Great and important as this consequence of American competition 
is, it is of utter insignificance in comparison with the fact that this 
competition must ultimately lead to the overthrow of the present 
military system of the continental powers of Europe. The assertion 
that this is sure to happen will be thought by many to be a day-dream 
of the diseased mind of a political sentimentalist ; and yet it is as 
capable of proof as any political prophecy, locking towards a some- 
what distant future, possibly can be. The American press has 
already taken some notice of a rather remarkable correspondence 
between Count Moltke and Professor Bluntschli, which has recently 
been much commented upon in Europe. For our present purpose 
it is not necessary to enter upon the history and general scope of 
that correspondence. It is sufficient to quote a few sentences from 
Moltke’s letter in literal translation : — 


“ Eternal peace is a dream, and not even a beautiful dream. War is an element 
of the order of things established by God. The most noble virtues of man develop 
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themselves in it: courage and self-abnegation, faithful performance of one’s duty, 
and the spirit of devotion ; the soldier offers his life. Without war the world would 
begin to rot, and would lose itself in materialism.” 


If this be not only true, but also the whole truth, America would 
render us and the general cause of civilization a very reprehensible 
service if, in the course of time, our prediction should be verified. 
But we do not implicitly admit the truth of the first two sentences 
and of the last one ; and the great eulogist of war is, of course, better 
than anybody else aware that there is yet another side to the ques- 
tion. Every schoolboy knows that, at all times, wars have brought 
into action the greatest and purest qualities of human nature, and that 
they have frequently been the thunder-storms which have broken and 
dispelled the suffocating, deadening sultriness of the moral atmosphere. 
But every schoolboy also knows that every war, even the holiest, has 
stirred up the evil passions of the human mind into terrible energy ; 
and that every great war has been followed bya period in which public 
morality has more or less lost its equipoise, and in which the unclean 
spirits have revelled unpunished where they would not dare to show 
themselves in ordinary times. In order to determine whether eternal 
peace is “a deautiful dream” or not, — that is, how far it is desirable, — 
the first thing to be ascertained is how the unavoidable evil conse- 
quences of war compare with its incidental redeeming features. A 
thorough examination of this question raises well-founded doubts 
whether it is still justifiable to call wars “an element of the order of 
things established by God,” or, at least, whether they will yet long retain 
this character. We fully concede that they have thus far been an in- 
tegral and most important factor in the laws of Providence, which have 
governed the development of mankind ; but that does not prove any- 
thing whatever as to the future, except that this factor cannot be elimi- 
nated at once, and that the arguments put forth by religious and other 
sentimentalists in their very praiseworthy exertions against war are 
utterly inadequate to solve this problem. The slaveholders were un- 
doubtedly right in their assertion that slavery has been a very powerful 
agent in the history of civilization. But is there still a single fanatic 
to be found in the Union who would draw from this undeniable fact 
the conclusion, that therefore, in the nineteenth century, and in the 
United States, negro slavery must be, in the words of Calhoun, “a 
good, a positive good”? A pious Southern fire-eater once wrote a 
virulent letter to Theodore Parker, charging him with infidelity, be- 
cause he asserted the sinfulness of slavery, inasmuch as nobody had 
as yet had the hardihood to deny that Jehovah had permitted the 
Jews to have slaves. This fact the evidently sincere zealot consid- 
ered an irrefutable argument; because, as he said, God is always con- 
sistent and logical, and cannot condemn at one time what he has 
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approved at some other time. Thus the Almighty was put on a level 
with a narrow-minded, brainless politician, who considered his reputa- 
tion as a statesman irretrievably lost if his consistency could be im- 
pugned. The reasoners of the stamp of this Southron — and their 
number is legion — are unable to comprehend that just because God 
is always logical and consistent, he has to condemn at one time what 
he has allowed at some other time ; for he has willed from the begin- 
ning that the law of laws of the whole creation should be development. 
This is what, in this instance, has been overlooked by the greatest 
“ organizer of victory” of the age. Nothing can be more untrue than 
the old adage, that “ there is nothing new under the sun.” The oppo- 
site proposition would correspond much better with the facts. And 
this, so far as mankind is concerned, applies no less to the main 
features in the forms of its existence than to the minute details. 

How long was it considered an axiomatic truth that nations, like 
individuals, must pass through childhood, manhood, and old age into 
the abyss of eternity; and yet to-day this notion ranks with our 
forefathers’ belief in sorcerers and fairies. Nobody, however, will 
explain this wonderful change by the assumption that the civilized 
nations of the last thousand years are moulded from a different clay 
than were their predecessors. It is simply the consequence of a slow, 
but continuous and fundamental change in the main principle of their 
social and political structure. By the progressing democratization of 
the State and of society, modern nations have acquired the possibility 
of constantly rejuvenating themselves ; while all the leading nations of 
ancient history could have but a finite existence, because they were, 
without a single exception, aristocracies. A pond which is not fed by 
springs must ultimately be transformed into a swamp by the action 
of the sun and the winds. If the miracle has been worked, that, 
humanly speaking, the vital forces of civilized nations have become 
inexhaustible without its even being perceived through many centuries, 
why then shall it be @ priori such an absurdity to cling to the hope 
that powder and steel will more and more cease to be the u/tima ratio 
regum? Certainly this would be no more miraculous, for if we look 
a little closer at the history of the last century, we cannot fail to 
perceive that the civilized world is undergoing another metamor- 
phosis, which is no less fundamental than the transformation of aris- 
tocracies into democracies. 

It has often been_noted and commented upon, that the modern 
State has extended its domain over spheres with which in the days 
of our ancestors no statesman ever busied his brain for a single min- 
ute. If anybody had told them that they ought to count these re- 
lations and questions among the cardinal problems of statesmanship, 
their only answer would have been a look of blank astonishment ; for 
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they would have understood it as little as if they had been talked to 
about railroads and telegraphs. This process of carrying the organiz- 
ing, fostering, and controlling agency of the State further and further 
is still going on, and the left wing of the Socialists does not wish to 
stop with it until State and society have become identical. Pari 
passu with this movement, however, another has been going on, which 
has generally either been confounded with the former or attracted 
but little attention, — though it will undoubtedly become, if it is not 
already now, the more important one. The State in the narrower 
and more specific acceptation of the term no longer occupies the 
position it used to hold. For a long time the political side of its 
nature was so predominant, that the social side was either entirely 
lost sight of or made wholly subservient to it. This relation is being 
subverted. The principal aims and ends of States used to be looked 
for and found in their character as political powers, while now their 
character as organized society is pushed more and more into the fore- 
ground ; in other words, with the advance of civilization and demo- 
cratization, the social element begins to predominate over the political, 
— the commonwealth supplants the State. This cannot but be of 
the utmost importance with regard to the question, whether wars 
are forever to remain “an element of the order of things established 
by God.” 

If we review the whole history of wars, — leaving aside only the 
very few purely religious and civil wars,— we find that almost all 
have had their origin, or at least their principal incentive, in consid- 
erations of a specifically political character. The political power as 
such is every other minute tempted to a war, because a war is the read- 
iest, simplest, and most efficient means to increase its weight. To 
the commonwealth — using the word in the above-indicated sense — 
every war must necessarily appear in a very different light. Even 
when wars have been the greatest blessing, because the vital forces 
of the commonwealth were being destroyed by a moral dry-rot which 
nothing else could cure, — even in those rare instances the sufferings 
of the social community have been terrible. How could it be other- 
wise? Heroic treatments are undoubtedly sometimes necessary, but 
the patient will always writhe in agony under them ; therefore the 
modern statesman must follow the example of the modern physician, 
who considers it his foremost task to prevent a mere indisposition 
from developing into a serious disease, though he might be able to 
cure this. As the public have gradually become so far educated in 
this respect that this maxim is counted among the self-evident truths, 
so with the progressing transformation of the old political State, the 
product of bygone ages, into the social commonwealth of the future, 
the people will learn to demand more and more imperatively that 
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every statesman — whatever else his political creed may be — must 
implicitly adopt the same principle of prevention, and act accordingly 
to the best of his ability. 

One need not be very deeply read in the history of the last genera- 
tion in order to know that all the civilized nations are growing less 
and less inclined to rest satisfied with the trite assertion that the 
world will never get rid of wars, because the fact that there always 
have been wars is an irrefutable proof fhat Providence has constituted 
wars an indispensable agency in the history of mankind. And the 
best authority can be adduced for the opinion that the civilized na- 
tions are right in demanding that the question be approached in a 
different spirit, — that is, that it be considered a problem which ought 
constantly to occupy public opinion as well as the hearts and the heads 
of the rulers of nations in order to further its ultimate solution, how- 
ever slow the progress may be. About a year ago the same Count 
Moltke wrote : “ Who would not ardently wish to see the heavy military 
burdens lightened which Germany has to bear in consequence of her 
position (Weltstellung) in the midst of most powerful neighbors? 
The princes and governments share the wish ; but it cannot improve 
before all nations have learned to understand that every war, even a 
victorious one, is a national calamity. The power of our Emperor 
cannot bring about this conviction ; only the better moral and relig- 
ious education of the nations can lead to it, —a result of centuries of 
historical development, which we two will not live to see.” 

Are not these sentiments almost a direct contradiction of those 
quoted before? It might not be fair to draw from them the conclusion 
that it would be a revolt against the will of God wholly to dispense with 
wars; but if wars are “an element of the God-established order of 
things,” a more religious education of the nations can certainly not 
suffice to realize “the even not beautiful dream of eternal peace,” 
though it may render wars somewhat less frequent. Yet it is here 
directly admitted that in the remote future international quarrels will, 
perhaps, be settled in a different way. On the other hand, the next 
generations are told that they cannot derive any benefit from this 
possibility. That would be hard indeed; for it is unreservedly ac- 
knowledged that even the being prepared for war — not to speak of 
the eventual wars themselves — imposes most onerous burdens upon 
every people. This being so, we are certainly justified in not letting 
the whole matter simply drop ; and we must not be thought to lay our- 
selves open to the charge of useless and unpatriotic grumbling if we do 
_ not listlessly resign ourselves to our fate, though we shall not dispute 

that neither we nor our children will see the last war. That admission 
about the fearful weight of the military burdens has given us a piece 
of firm ground to stand upon. We have descended from the lofty 
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but misty heights of speculation about future ages, and alighted upon 
a stern fact. It is our right and our duty to examine this fact in all 
its bearings ; and, if we do not greatly deceive ourselves, this examina- 
tion will prove beyond cavil or doubt that the day cannot be so very 
remote when the complaints of the peoples on this head will elicit 
another answer from their rulers than a mere sympathetic shrug of 
the shoulders. 

The first thing to be noticed is that Moltke does not stand alone 
among the official authorities with his frank acknowledgment that 
these complaints about the military burdens are but too just. In 
‘every one of the continental States of any importance the same 
confession has of late been made by the ministers, and often in much 
more emphatic terms. Even in autocratic Russia dire necessity 
has at last in the beginning of this year extorted the official avowal, 
that the figures with which the armed force is in times of peace rep- 
resented in the annual budget of the empire are appalling. And 
Moltke himself has declared in the Reichstag that in his opin- 
ion also we are fast approaching the limits of the possible. In pri- 
vate conversation this is readily admitted by all older officers; but 
with the same unanimity they assert that all complaints are to no pur- 
pose, because there is no way out of the difficulty. These two proposi- 
tions are, however, evidently incompatible with each other. Either 
Europe will continue to be able to sustain the actual military system, 
though she may severely suffer under it, or she must sooner or later 
find herself unable to sustain it ; and then a change will take place, at 
whatever cost and in whatever way it may be effected. We are of the 
latter opinion ; and we think that if these gentlemen but knew how near 
that time is, they would on the one hand take better care not to com- 
promise themselves by too candid confessions ; and on the other hand 
they would exert themselves more to clear the way for the unavoid- 
able change, and to turn it into a genuine and lasting reform, without 
exposing their own country and the rest of Europe to violent political 
and social shocks. We furthermore assert that one of the prin- 
cipal reasons of their illusion that this is a nut for future generations 
to crack, while it is in fact one of the most pressing problems of this 
and the next generation, is their ignorance with regard to the position 
of North America — principally, of course, the United States — in 
the economy of the world. If Europe were left entirely to herself, 
she would indeed have vitality enough to endure yet a very long time 
the agonies of armed peace, though even then she would be finally 
forced into a more or less radical change. But, thanks to the United 
States! we shall be spared this terror without end; with irresistible 
force they push us before the alternative of reform or — an end with 
terror. 
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We will support our assertion by some figures computed from the 
statistical tables of the “ Gotha Almanac” for 1881. For our purpose 
they are sufficiently exact, though they could not be admitted into a 
strictly statistical treatise, because the military establishments of some 
European States of the second and third class are of such a crude and 
complex nature that, if they are to be measured by the same standard 
as those of the great powers, a vague estimate is all that can be ob- 
tained. As to the navies, the statistics of the “ Almanac” are very 
defective, especially with regard to the number of men constituting 
the services. But those who differ from’ us have no reason to com- 
plain on that account, for more complete data would only deepen the 
shadows of the picture. We have furthermore given Europe the 
benefit of confining ourselves entirely to the peace establishments, 
The great burdens involved in the necessity of being prepared at a 
moment's warning to set the whole armed force on a war footing, we 
will consider as balanced by the cost of the State militias in the 
United States. Great Britain is, in consequence of her geographical 
situation and her vast colonial empire, a State sui generis, and has 
therefore been excluded from our computations. The possessions of 
the other powers outside the limits of Europe could not, for obvious 
reasons, be taken into consideration; but though the area covered 
by them is immense, the enhancement of the military burdens neces- 
sitated by them is comparatively so small that the light to be derived 
from the available statistical data, although not rendered valueless, 
is undoubtedly dimmed and vitiated. 

Continental Europe, with the smaller islands, has an area of 9,482,897 
square kilometres, and a population of about 315,000,000 inhabitants. 
The United States have a population, in round numbers, of 50,000,000, 
dispersed over an area of 9,272,448 square kilometres. So the density 
of the population is as six and three-tenths to one, leaving out of view 
the insignificant difference in the area. Perhaps there is in the United 
States a somewhat larger tract of land than in Europe which will never be 
of any use to civilized man, though we are not as yet willing to admit that 
as unquestionable. The cattle raising in what used to be called the 
Great American Desert cautions us not to be too quick with such asser- 


1 For curiosity’s sake we will quote the opinion of an American: “The extent of the 
arable soil in the United States transcends conception ; it is more than that of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa combined. It is so immense that should China empty her five hundred 
millions of people upon our shores . . . we could still find room for more. According to 
the estimates of those who have given attention to these matters, our country has ample 
capacity for thirty-six hundred million human beings, — a number five times greater than 
the present population of the earth.” — Zhe Chinese Problem, p. 82; by L. T. Townsend, 
D. D. We are afraid that the Chinese problem and geography are a little out of the line of 
the learned divine. Please, gentlemen patriots! the American Eagle is such a kingly bird 
that it is really a pity to see its wings dislocated by your attempts to stretch them to the 
Stars. 
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tions. If it took such a long time to hit upon the idea that cattle ought 
to be able to subsist where the buffalo had been grazing thousands of 
years, there is no telling what use the ingenuity of man will ultimately 
make of regions which have apparently no raison d’étre. Already 
flourishing cities grow up over night like mushrooms after a warm 
rain, where the storms had never anything but the barren rocks to 
vent their fury upon, and where the miner needs a double blanket 
and, perhaps, a fire even in midsummer. Besides, in Europe the 
most fertile parts have now, upon the whole, the densest population ; 
while in the United States the regions which have been favored the 
most by the Creator have as yet but a very scanty population. In my 
travels through the Southern States I could not help being often 
reminded of some parts of Northern Africa which I had traversed 
many years ago. It was not the familiar face of the negro which 
recalled those half-forgotten scenes, but the overwhelming bounteous- 
ness of Nature waiting to be taken possession of by man in full earn- 
est. In some respects of the highest importance Providence has 
treated the United States with much greater liberality than it has 
Europe; they are infinitely richer in coal, iron, and the precious met- 
als. It seems, therefore, perfectly justifiable to assume that they are 
fully able to sustain as large a population as Europe. Nor will it be 
very long ere they can boast of one hundred or even two hundred 
million inhabitants, though we think that the old rule of the popula- 
tion being doubled in about twenty-five years can no longer hold 
good; because even if the absolute number of immigrants should 
still go on increasing for some time, the population being already 
so large, their relative number must necessarily more and more de- 
crease, so that the growth of the population will gradually approach 
the limits of the natural increase. But however that may be, the 
population cannot in any event grow so fast that the competition of 
the United States would assume an essentially different character 
soon enough to enable the European States to jog on in the old ruts. 
In Europe it is often asserted that such will be the case; and this 
hope is the ready excuse for refusing to treat the subject as a practi- 
cal question, which demands immediate and most serious attention. 
Even in the United States I have met some men of a conserva- 
tive turn of mind who thought that the avalanche of American 
products, which was beginning to frighten the Europeans so badly, 
would soon melt down to unalarming proportions ; for, they said, the 
cereals, meat, cheese, fruit, etc. which are now produced for exportation 
will soon, to a great extent, be consumed by the increased population 
of the Union. That this will ultimately be so we do not deny. We 
only differ as to the time when the great economical process will 
have reached this stage of development. These gentlemen on both 
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sides of the Atlantic base their opinion principally on the fact that 
the great item of public lands will soon disappear from the list of 
paramount interests which have been confided to the care of the Na- 
tional Government. This may be so; but it is at the same time very 
far from proving that all the arable land will soon be actually culti- 
vated. In the West as well as in the South there is yet a vast 
amount of virgin soil, which has long ago become private property ; 
and the improved land in both those regions is mostly cultivated in 
a manner to make the heart of a New England or European farmer 
ache. It is natural that the milk should not be properly taken care 
of so long as the pans and cans are full to overflowing with cream. 
But the United States will not cease exporting when their own 
wants have so much increased that they can no longer afford to 
feast upon the capital which Nature has presented to them, in the 
shape of boundless tracts of fertile lands never before touched by 
a ploughshare. When manure has ceased to be a nuisance in the 
West, the arms with which the European and the American agricul- 
turist have to contend will have become a little less unequal; but it 
will be a long time before they are really equal in length and in 
weight. It may not long be the case that wheat, corn, beef, pork, 
etc. can be produced quite so cheaply in the United States as now; 
but the quantities produced will yet increase enormously, and the 
constant improvements in the means of transportation will allow of 
their being sent across the Atlantic much longer than Europe can 
afford to stick to her old political system with its huge standing 
armies. And if, after all, the competition of the United States with 
agricultural products should soon become less formidable, on the 
other hand their competition with industrial products is already now 
in several respects alarming, and every year adds to the number of 
articles which they can offer us cheaper and better than we can 
manufacture them. While we are thus being crowded out of the 
domain which has thus far furnished us the means to pay the United 
States and other countries for part of our victuals and all sorts of 
raw materials, the budget of the Department of War is constantly 
tightening the tax screw. We are spending an ever-increasing 
part of the fruits of our labor for our armies and navies, while the 
United States pay off their debts at an unparalleled rate, and pile up 
mountains of wealth. Lean Jonathan bids fair to acquire in less 
than no time the portly dimensions of John Bull, and the Continental 
cousins are in danger of soon finding even Jonathan's cast-off cloth- 
ing too wide for their shrinking limbs. We burn the candle on the 
upper end, and at the other the heat of American competition melts 
away the grease. 

The armies and navies of Continental Europe cost at present, 
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in round numbers, $548,000,000 annually, or $1.77 per head of the 
population ; while in the United States, according to the budget of 
1880-81, every inhabitant has on the average to pay almost exactly 
one dollar for the maintenance of the armed force. Considerable as 
this difference is, it does not constitute even half the actual difference 
between the weight of the military burden of Europe and that of the 
United States, An army does not only cost what has to be expended 
for its maintenance, but also what it does not earn. The withdrawal 
of such a number of able-bodied men in their very best years from 
productive labor is, perhaps, even of greater moment than the direct 
expense of maintaining them as soldiers. And the standing armies 
of Continental Europe number about 3,215,000 men, or a little over 
one per cent of the whole population ; while the United States have 
an army of — if we remember correctly — 25,000 men, or 31; per cent 
of the whole population. This fact alone gives the United States an 
almost incalculable advantage over Europe ; and so long as the latter 
does not change her present political system, this advantage must 
swell into more and more gigantic proportions. 

The United States are almost absolutely sure of being never again 
involved in a serious war, unless they choose themselves to wage a 
war of conquest, or passion drives them into a war on a mere punctilio 
of honor. It would be simply madness for any power to attack them, 
for nothing could be gained from them, while even a victorious war 
with them would entail terrible losses and sacrifices upon the aggres- 
sor. Another civil war in the United States is still more out of 
the question. Since slavery has been wiped out, there is not the 
slightest trace of an “irrepressible conflict” between any two sec- 
tions of the Union left ; while literally every day new bonds of mate- 
rial interest are created and the old ones strengthened throughout 
the whole length and breadth of the country, and what may be 
termed inter-sectional ignorance, with its prejudices, misunderstand- 
ings, and intolerance, disappears more and more under the benign 
influence of railroads, telegraphs, and the growing density of popula- 
tion. No section of the country as such can ever again wish to have 
these ties severed, while every individual — not even the unprinci- 
pled demagogue excepted, provided he has brains enough to look 
beyond the morrow — has a growing personal interest in keeping 
ruthless hands from them. The army of the United States will, 
therefore, remain a special police for the Indians and unlooked for 
emergencies ; and though we are inclined to thmk that a small in- 
crease of it is among the probabilities of a near future, it is not likely 
even to keep pace with the growth of the population. 

How different with the standing armies of Europe! The occasion 
for the confession of those in authority that the complaints of the 
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people over the military burdens are justified, has been almost invari- 
ably the demand to have those burdens yet increased. And the 
representatives of the people, after doing full justice to the feelings of 
their tax-ridden constituents and their own heavy hearts by eloquent 
denunciations of the incubus of armed peace, have always granted 
what the governments asked. The worst of it, however, is that, so 
long as the present political system prevails, no reflecting patriot can 
blame either ‘the Government or the representatives of the people, 
although there is evidently no stopping in this sliding down the in- 
clined plane with ever-increasing velocity. Each State drags and 
pushes all the others along, and amid sighs and wailings each seems 
bent upon being the leader in this wild and suicidal race towards the 
precipice. 

And that is not all. While the European powers are thus draining 
their veins of their very life-blood, they send every year an enormous 
amount of capital to that very Republic on the other side of the At- 
lantic which already has a larger population than any of them, — 
Russia alone excepted,—and yet has scarcely more than half as 
many troops as little Belgium, and which is as yet hardly able to 
have even an adequate conception of the vastness of its natural 
resources. There is some grim humor in the curious fact that the 
Old World, while it is being crowded to the wall by the United States, 
has to go on playing toward them the part of the rich man, in whose 
annual budget the help which he has to give his young offspring 
forms an item of considerable moment. We do not speak of the 
money only which is brought every year into the United States by 
the stream of immigration ; that is the least, though it is by no means 
a trifle. The bulk of the immigrants are able-bodied, laborious, and 
self-relying men and women in the prime of life, or this side of it, and 
children of all ages. In order to estimate correctly the economical 
value of this yearly present from Europe, it is not enough to ask 
how much cash the immigrants bring along, and what their other 
property is worth. One has to add what their bringing up, their 
schooling and training, has cost the countries whence they come, — 
an expense which, of course, the United States would have incurred if 
they had been born and brought up in the Union. All these items 
together represent, according to the best authority, over a million dol- 
lars for every day of the year, and the loss to Europe evidently cor- 
responds with the gain to the United States. 

However it be with the “dream of eternal peace,” here is an array 
of plain facts which cannot be reasoned away, and their direct logical 
consequence is that it cannot go on so forever. Some remedy must 
be found, if Europe would remain the abode of the highest type of 
civilization. The experiences of the last century, and especially of the 
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last decade, have taught in a fearfully impressive way how easily real 
and pretended grievances can lash the masses into madness and lead 
to the most terrible political and social convulsions; and this is 
certainly, through its direct and indirect effects, one of the prin- 
cipal sources of that spirit of unrest, discontent, and bitterness which 
keeps the masses in a state of constant fermentation. One must be 
blind not to see that some day the masses may be tempted to take 
the problem into their own hands, and try to solve it after the fashion 
of the famous Dr. Eizenbart of the German nursery rhymes, who 
cured the goitre by strangling the patient. But even if these revolu- 
tionary dangers should be averted, Europe must nevertheless be 
more and more distanced by the New World in the race of civiliza- 
tion, because growing wealth is an absolute pre-requisite of growing 
civilization ; and if Europe proves incapable of devising some means 
to get out of this difficulty, a gradual and steady impoverishment must 
ultimately set in. Thus far, however, the European nations have not 
betrayed such a moral and mental decay that they are likely to resign 
themselves to their hapless fate with folded arms. They will be- 
come fully aware of the danger which threatens them ere it is too 
late ; and when they clearly discern the true character and the whole 
import of the problem, they will be equal to its solution, as they have 
been heretofore equal to the solution of no less intricate and difficult 
problems. Their past history and their actual moral and mental vigor 
justify the firm conviction that it will and must be so. The modern 
school of pessimists may ask, whether there is and can be an Ariadne- 
thread to guide us out of the labyrinth into which we have been 
enticed by the state-craft of the past centuries. We prefer to believe 
that the only real question is, where and how soon we shall find the 
end of that thread. 

If all the principal European powers had exactly the same military 
and economical resources, even the pessimists would probably not 
despair of a satisfactory solution of the problem. The greatest 
obstacle in the way of a reform is at all events their inequality in 
both respects. Those that are stronger will not begin with the 
disarming, for they will listen to the promptings of their ambition and 
cherish the desire to settle old accounts, so long as the bleeding 
affects them less than their rivals; and the weaker ones cannot take 
the initiative in reducing their armies, because they would be sure to 
have to pay dearly for it. Germany knows full weli that she is much 
poorer than France, and that therefore the odds must be the greater 
against her the longer the system of armed peace is maintained. 
But the argument with which Moltke supported the last demand of 
the Government for an increase of the army is unanswerable, — armed 
peace is after all much cheaper than war. To wage a new war would 
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not be a remedy, but only a makeshift, even if France should again be 
beaten as badly as she was in 1870-71. The day of revenge would 
be postponed ; but the recuperative forces of France would still be 
much greater than those of Germany, and Germany would still form 
the heart of the continent, with exposed frontiers and surrounded by 
embittered or at least jealous neighbors. Alliances are also at best 
only palliatives. Yet woe to Germany, if her statesmen ever get 
either so haughty that they do not deem them necessary, or so un- 
skilful that they are not able to find any ! But also woe to her, if she 
ever makes alliances the main pillar of her safety!’ Her own strength 
must be in future, as it is now, the granite foundation on which she 
bases her existence. So long as Germany is armed to the teeth, it 
is, however, absolutely idle to expect that the other great powers will 
begin to disarm. 

Where, then, is the saving gate in this maze? Shall we not be 
relentlessly driven around by these irrefutable facts in this circulus 
vitiosus, till we break down in utter exhaustion, being denied even 
the poor privilege “to die game”? We candidly confess that we 
derive little comfort from the better moral and religious education to 
which Moltke points us; and still less are we inclined to throw our- 
selves into the arms of peace-societies denouncing the wickedness of 
war, or of learned professors expatiating upon the advantages of inter- 
national courts of arbitration. Far be it from us to ridicule or belittle 
the exertions of those who fight the good fight with these and similar 
arms. They have already attained much that deserves the gratitude 
of mankind, and they will render yet greater services in the course 
of time. But this is a disease which cannot be cured with poul- 
tices, though they may alleviate the pains. It is at least not yet time 
to think at all of a cure; that is the task of that remote future 
to which Moltke looks, and upon which it is rather idle to speculate. 
All we can do, or ought to do, is to force the disease into another 
stage of development ; and that can only be done by adopting the 
homceopathic maxim, —similia similibus curantur. 

Germany is of all the great powers by far the most exposed, partly 
on account of her geographical situation, and partly in consequence 
of her whole history and her peculiar political structure. Germany, 
therefore, must initiate the reformatory movement; but she can do 
so only by enhancing and not by reducing her military strength. Be- 
fore we state how, according to our opinion, this will have to be 
done, we must answer the inquiry how this advice is made to agree 
with the assertion that the reform is necessitated by the unbearable 
economical pressure; for every increase of the military strength 
must evidently be accompanied by larger expenses. That is so; 
and we should indeed refute our own argument if we should assert 
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that instantaneous relief is absolutely necessary or even at all pos- 
sible. We are, however, of opinion that it is neither. We have 
to deal with a case in which the first step towards a cure is to 
subject the patient for a while to greater sufferings ; but as he is able 
to stand them, and the physicians de not know of any other treatment 
promising the same results, he ought to submit to them. It is a very 
foolish thing to draw continually upon one’s capital to defray the daily 
expenses ; but it is a matter of course that part of the capital has to 
be sacrificed, if thereby alone future ruin can be averted. This is no 
simile. Such is exactly the case of Germany. That is the great ad- 
vantage which Europe has over the United States, — that she has an 
immense capital, the accumulated fruits of the labor of many centuries. 
Thanks to that, the Germans have even in these hard times not ceased 
for a single moment to lay something aside for a rainy day. The 
accounts of the savings banks leave no doubt about that; and they 
constitute but a very small item in the general increase of national 
wealth, which has not assumed the shape of the precious metals or of 
stocks and bonds. The Germans themselves are very much inclined 
greatly to undervalue their economical resources, partly because great 
individual wealth is seldom to be found among them, and partly be- 
cause in comparing their situation with that of other nations they are 
apt to forget that a pound in England does by no means go so far as 
twenty marks, or a dollar in the United States so far as four marks 
and twenty-five pennies, in Germany. Though nothing could save 
Germany from ultimate ruin if she were to allow the actual political 
system with its ever-increasing standing armies to run on in its 
natural course of development without check or hindrance, yet she is 
amply rich enough considerably to enhance her military expenses for 
a while in order to effect the necessary change. The economical com- 
petition of the United States is also but just powerful enough to urge 
her on with irresistible force, but not to crush her in spite of all she 
might do. The New World is only so far a danger to the Old World, 
as the short-sighted and stubborn conservatism of the latter refuses to 
acknowledge that a new order of things is being established. There 
was a time when the New England States looked with ill-concealed 
jealousy and grave apprehensions upon what used to be the far 
West; but they have long since learned that their own prosperity 
and power grow with the growth of the West, though they could 
not afford to cling to their wonted economical system. Two or three 
centuries ago it was a generally accepted maxim, that the property of 
a State had to be fed upon the marrow of other States. Let us 
beware of applying this exploded barbaric idea to the relations of 
Europe and America! Europe has but to imitate the example of the 
New England States,— that is to say, to adapt her economical sys- 
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tem to the altered circumstances, —and she will not only hold her 
own, but continue to grow in wealth and in everything that is com- 
prised in the word civilization, just as the United States are doing. 

If it be admitted that this argumentation is certain, or at least 
likely, to stand the test of practical experience, the last question must 
also admit of a satisfactory answer. We do not propose to imitate 
the example of Jove, and let Minervain full panoply spring from our 
brains. The greatest genius would not be equal to the task of draw- 
ing up a complete programme, well-digested and perfectly satisfactory 
in every detail ; and the participation even of the collective political 
wisdom of the country in the work will surely not save Germany from 
stumbling into many grave blunders. But we think that the general 
character of the reform, the direction in which Germany is to move, 
can be indicated with sufficient certainty. Perhaps that would not be 
so if she had to introduce some new principle into her political sys- 
tem ; but according to our opinion she need only further develop the 
principle adopted by the fathers, and in our days and in theirs fully 
tested in the crucigle of tremendous wars. 

In the days of Germany’s deepest humiliation Scharnhorst un- 
earthed the principle of former ages, that every able-bodied man owes 
his arm and his blood to the Commonwealth, and adapted it to the 
exigencies of modern civilized life. Prussia had been forced by treaty 
stipulations to reduce her army to 42,000 men ; but the great patriot 
with the unpretentious and even ungainly exterior, but vast brain and 
indomitable will, silently and stealthily laid the ground-work for the ad/- 
gemeine Wehrpflicht. The world knew nothing of the constant coming 
and going of the Prussian recruits, as it knew nothing of Wellington's 
lines at Torres Vedras until Massena’s march was suddenly arrested 
by them in the very moment when he had become satisfied that the 
doom of the English army was at last sealed. When the day of retri- 
bution came, Frederic William III. hardly trusted his eyes, when he 
saw what hosts responded to his appeal “To my People!” The world 
had learned to look upon down-trodden Prussia as almost annihilated, 
and the king himself had thought that she was only to act as a very 
inferior auxiliary to the Russian army, while in fact she had to bear 
for a long time the brunt of the battle. Well may Prussia point with 
pride to those days, for never before has the world seen anything like 
it: after a few months every seventeenth inhabitant stood in arms 
against the oppressor. Then and there the corner-stone of the new 
German Empire was laid. 

Heaven grant that Germany may never again be called upon to 
make similar exertions! But the best and the only sure way to avert 
forever the danger is to let the world know that she is willing and able 
for her national existence to make at any moment the same exertions 
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in a much more efficient manner. Then the peasants often resorted 
to the but-end of their guns, because thus they could do better execu- 
tion than by loading and discharging them; and those to whom the 
defence of the country against detached parties of the enemy had to 
be confided had frequently but spears, sickles, and clubs as weapons. 
Now every man ought to be able to take his aim, to wheel into line, 
and to reform a broken line; in short every man ought to be in so far 
a trained and drilled soldier that he is an adversary to be counted 
with, whenever an enemy tries to beard the lion in his den. And 
the only way to attain that is for Germany now to carry the principle 
of the allgemeine Wehrpflicht fully as far as her savage ancestors and 
the civilized Greeks and Romans did. Her boys must be drilled ; her 
schools must become the nurseries of her armies. 

We shall enumerate all the principal objections against this idea, 
and try to refute them with a few words ; fully acknowledging, how- 
ever, that every one of them has some weight. 

The liberal doctrinaires of the more radical schools will probably 
refuse to discuss the proposition at all. They will be satisfied to de- 
nounce it with holy horror as an attempt to poison the very foun- 
tain with that cursed spirit of military despotism which pervades the 
whole life of Continental Europe. But perhaps it will serve to allay 
their fears a little if their attention is called to the fact, that as 
ardent votaries of liberty as they have not shared their apprehensions. 
Switzerland has already in some degree realized the idea, and we have 
yet to learn that military despotism has been the consequence. It 
might be, but it need not be, the consequence; and therefore this 
objection cannot be acknowledged as an absolute one, though it ought 
to render Germany very careful in regard to the manner in which the 
realization of the idea is attempted. We are inclined to think that 
the danger would be considerably lessened by strictly confining the 
military spirit to the drilling, and scrupulously excluding it from the 
general instruction ; while it would be evidently a great mistake to 
suppose that the simplest and surest way to avoid the dreaded con- 
sequence would be to give the drilling as much as possible an indif- 
ferent character, at least as to the discipline. A mere playing at 
soldiers would be worse than nothing ; while on the other hand the 
full military rigor in this branch of the obligatory instruction might 
be of great service in the hitherto vain attempts to regain full pos- 
session of a good of inestimable value, which the Germans and all other 
nations are losing every day more and more. All standing armies 
and all wars are mere trifles in comparison to the dangers arising 
from the undeniable fact, that the sense of duty is getting more and 
more blunted in all strata of society. The world is sure ere long 
to see horrors, compared with which the Reign of Terror in the first 
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French Revolution was but child’s play, if we do not succeed in recon- 
quering this priceless possession for our children. And as infidelity is 
steadily worming its way into the masses, without being accompanied 
by philosophy with the “ categorical imperative” of the Koenigsberg 
thinker, there is perhaps nothing which could do so much towards re- 
kindling in the bosoms of our children this spark from the heavenly 
fire as such a military training in the impressible years of boyhood, 
Before their minds and their consciences have become stultified by 
hearing too much of the general clamoring for rights, they would 
become accustomed to the bridle of a peremptory “you must!” They 
would learn by their own experience that there is and has to be in the 
world such a thing as absolute subordination ; they would be at the 
same time curbed and elated by becoming conscious of the fact that 
they are not only individuals with the desires and rights of indi- 
viduals, but also integral parts of a great whole, and therefore morally 
and legally bound by stern duties. 

“We grant all that, but your idea cannot be executed ; the practical 
difficulties are insurmountable.” That is the answer we have gener- 
ally received from officers with whom we have frequently argued the 
question. We will not reply, “Where there is a will, there is a 
way ;” but we do say: Where there is a necessity, there a way must 
be found, though it may not be the macadamized main street of a 
city, but merely an abominable corduroy-road. That we have no ma- 
gician’s wand to create a turnpike road over which the gentlemen can 
travel straight on without putting themselves to any inconvenience 
certainly does not prove that time and experience will not decide the 
question in our favor. We think that we could point out a fence or 
two from which some rails might be got for the corduroy ; and possibly 
those most competent to devise the means for carrying out the reform 
could not do much more at the first start. That is, however, only an 
additional reason for beginning the work at once. The first experi- 
ments will have to be on a small scale ; but as Germany goes on learn- 
ing by experimenting she will become able to extend them. Great 
reforms never have been and never will be achieved in any other way, 
unless they are ushered in by a revolution ; and then they are always 
followed by a reaction. 

“And what will have been gained,” we were asked the other 
day by an old general, “when what you are pleased to call a re- 
form has been fully carried out, and everything has been attained 
that even you can possibly expect from it? You don’t suppose 
that this drilling of schoolboys can make efficient soldiers?” Cer- 
tainly not. We have already intimated that, according to our opinion, 
it is as yet perfectly idle to speculate about the question how the 
standing armies could be completely done away with. Therefore 
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we cannot be guilty of the absurdity of imagining that it could be 
done in this way. In future, as heretofore, we shall need real 
soldiers; and nobody can become a real soldier except by going 
through the regular drill as a soldier under the strictest discipline, 
the whole time being devoted to this one object. But how much 
time is required for this purpose? That is a question of the utmost 
importance, and in this respect we confidently believe a great deal 
could and would be gained. For many years some of the political 
parties of Germany have been striving to have the time of service re- 
duced to two years, while the Government insists upon three years. 
But we are yet to find the first lieutenant who does not really admit 
that a considerable percentage of the men are already in two years as 
efficient as they need be, and that more ayould be so if they were not 
kept back by the worst part. All the drill masters, too, assert that a 
very long time is needed to overcome the general bodily awkward- 
ness and mental heaviness of the recruits. How, then, can it be said 
that nothing would be gained by beginning the training before all 
the limbs have become stiff and clumsy, and the brains compara- 
tively dull with regard to everything that lies outside the general 
routine? Even if it should be impossible to extend the drilling in the 
schools to the manipulation of the gun, why could the boys not be 
taught to keep their bodies straight? Why could they not learn to 
march and to make all the ordinary evolutions? Why could they not go 
through that course of gymnastics which afterward nearly breaks the 
bones of those burly fellows, until they have learned that the muscles 
and sinews of the human body can he made to work like springs? 
If the boys have learned all that,and care has been taken that they 
do not forget it again in the time which with the masses usually in- 
tervenes between the school years and the period of their entering 
the army, who can deny that the same could be accomplished in much 
less time than three years? If the time of service could be reduced 
but one year, it would be an enormous gain; and then afterward 
it could probably be shortened yet more for at least a part of the 
troops. These would possibly not be quite so efficient as our sol- 
diers now are, but they would still be efficient enough, considering 
that the allgemeine Wehrpflicht, which is now but the principle, would 
then have become a fact. 

Most military men emphatically deny that thereby the military 
strength of the nation would be increased, if the standard of the indi- 
vidual training should be lowered. This brings us to the decisive 
point. One need not be a military expert in order to know that 
the strength of an army does not depend solely upon its numbers. 
Germany would undoubtedly weaken herself by drilling a larger per- 
centage of her male population, if in consequence of that the efficiency 
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of the individual soldier should fall below a certain standard; and we 
candidly confess that, according to our idea, the standard weight 
should be considerably lowered for the sake of gaining time. We 
deem this idea entirely compatible with true patriotism; because, 
though the offensive strength of Germany would be diminished, she 
would be fully as strong and even stronger than before in defending 
her own soil against any aggressor. We are sufficiently well read in 
the history of wars to know that the best way to defend oneself is 
frequentiy and vigorously to attack. We are, therefore, far from ignor- 
ing that there is a serious drawback to our proposition ; but we do not 
believe that it outweighs the advantages. Nothing is absolutely given 
to a people ; everything worth having must be paid for in some way or 
other. Germany would have to pay for the contemplated boon by more 
or less foregoing the advantage of being able to ward off an intended 
blow by a timely thrust. But, on the other hand, the rival powers 
would be likely soon to assume a less threatening attitude towards 
her if they were perfectly sure that they had nothing to fear from her, 
and at the same time had reason to expect that they would be sent 
home with bruised limbs whenever they tried to interfere in her 
affairs. This condition being once attained by her, others would soon 
begin to imitate her example ; and then a new volume for the annals 
of Europe would be opened by the recording angel with a smile of 
satisfaction. 

The longer we have meditated upon this great problem, the more 
we have become satisfied that the next important step forward to- 
wards its solution is the return to the principle of the classical age and 
of our own ancestors, that the educating of the citizen for his first and 
paramount duty,—the defence of his country in case of need, — 
has to begin in the years of boyhood. Yet we are quite ready to 
admit that this opinion may after all be erroneous. Of one thing we 
are, however, quite certain. The means by which the reform will be 
effected may be doubtful; but the reform itself, which has to precede 
all serious attempts to realize the “dream” of eternal peace, must con- 
sist in a decrease of the offensive military strength of the principal 
States, and in a corresponding increase of their power of defence ; 
and Germany must initiate this reform. 

‘ H. von Ho st. 
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WHAT MAKES THE RATE OF INTEREST? 


3 _ oe late discussion of the Funding Bill, and the effort to pre- 


scribe a rate of interest by act of Congress, has called the 
attention of the writer to some considerations as to what really deter- 
mines the rate of interest. That is to say, what will be the current 
rate on absolutely safe investments, such as the bonds of a strong 
and solvent Government in any given State or country at any given 


‘time? 


In the treatment of this question, the first requisite is to clear away 
the rubbish. The first confusing element of what may be called 
rubbish is the idea that interest is paid for the use of the money. 
When a transaction involving a borrowing and a lending occurs, 
money is used only as an instrument of exchange and as the standard 
of value. The thing lent and the thing borrowed is what the money 
will buy. No man is foolish enough to borrow money except to 
spend, and in the vast majority of transactions only the title to 
money passes in the form of check, draft, or bill of exchange. 

Another element of rubbish which obscures this question is the 
common idea that the rate of interest depends in any permanent de- 
gree upon the abundance or scarcity of the notes which serve as a 
substitute for money. Great fluctuations may occur, or may be pro- 
moted by able and unscrupulous men, in the rate charged for what is 
called money for short periods, wherever the lawful money consists in 
any part of notes which are a legal tender. This is true whether such 
notes are nominally convertible into coin on demand or not ; but this 
is a question more intimately connected with the banking system and 
with short loans than it is with the permanent rate of interest on long 
loans of a perfectly safe order. 

Two examples of these temporary changes in the rate may be 
remembered. First, the panic of 1866; when the stock gamblers of 
New York withdrew inconvertible legal-tender notes from the reserves 
of the banks, thus causing a fluctuation in what was miscalled the 
“premium on gold,” and affecting the prices of stocks which were 
largely held on short loans for merely speculative purposes. This 
occurrence could not have happened had the reserve of the banks 
consisted of true money in coin, and not of dishonored promises of 
money. 

The second example is the recent ridiculous disturbance in the loan 
market growing out of the attempt of certain banks to protect them- 
selves against the effort which was made by what was known as the 
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“ Carlisle bill,” to subject them to a forced loan under the pretext of 
refunding a portion of the national debt. 

Each of these occurrences merely constituted a temporary scarcity 
of instruments of exchange, which had been substituted for true 
money under the legal-tender act. This act continues to work as 
much mischief after the United States notes have been made nomi- 
nally redeemable in coin as it did before; and it will continue to do 
so until the legal-tender function of United States notes is disallowed 
by the Supreme Court, or repealed by Congress.’ But as to any per- 
manent effect upon the rate of interest on safe loans of capital, these 
incidents had about as much effect as a temporary scarcity of wheel- 
barrows would have upon the construction of a great railroad, and no 
more; except to the extent in which they tended to impair the confi- 
dence of capitalists in the stability of the laws relating to coinage and 
to banks, and therefore checked or retarded investments of a permanent 
kind. There was just as much capital to be lent and borrowed the 
week after each of these disturbances as there was the week before ; 
and while they prevailed, the rate of interest on safe mortgages did 
not vary in any degree, nor was the advancing price of well-situated 
real estate retarded at all. Such fluctuations in rate are not, in any 
true sense, changes in the rate of interest on capital; nor are they 
changes in the rate of interest on true money in gold coin: they are 
fluctuations in the charge made for the use of paper instruments of 
exchange, which under a false and vicious act of legislation have 
been, and are now, forced into use as a substitute for true money. 
Their quantity being in the nature of the case limited, these notes 
can, to use the cant term of the stock jobber, “ be cornered,”—as 
they were on the black Friday in 1866, and, without the same inten- 
tion however, in the late flurry when so many banks sent legal- 
tender notes to the Treasury, wherewith to redeem their own promises 
to pay money. The way to abate these malignant fluctuations, which 
give unscrupulous men who possess wealth the opportunity to fleece 
their victims, is to declare these fraudulent instruments, known as the 
legal-tender notes of the United States, to be unlawful. True money 
cannot be “ cornered.” 

The first element in determining the true rate of interest at any 
given period must be, not the amount of notes, but the quantity of - 


* 1 In fact all the original legal-tender acts passed in time of war, and only justified under 
the necessity of war, have been absolutely repealed by the act of 1874 for the revision of the 
statutes ; and the Supreme Court has decided, and lately re-affirmed its decision, that the 
revised statute is the only law of the land. The points soon to be presented to the Court 
will be the new questions among others, — (1) Whether a re-issued note is legal tender 
under any act; (2) Whether a legal-tender act making a United States note lawful 
money, passed in a time of profound peace without warrant in any assumed necessity, can 
be sustained. 
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actual capital which exists at a given time in a reproductive form ; 
that is to say, in corn and potatoes, iron and steel, cotton, wool, lum- 
ber, lead, etc. It is this capital which is borrowed and lent by the 
measure of money ; it is for the use of this capital that interest is paid. 

The second element which affects the rate of interest is the de- 
mand for capital ; and this is determined mainly by the intelligence 
of the people who desire to borrow, and their opportunity to use 
the capital which may be placed at their disposal. 

These seem to be very elementary propositions ; but I think it will 
appear that they are very far from being comprehended in their real 
scope and bearing, however elementary they may seem to be at the 
first glance. If any man desires to settle this point in his own mind, 
let him undertake to determine why the specific rate of interest on the 
safest investments was six to eight per cent for a long period before 
the war, and why the rate of interest on the safest investments is to- 
day three to four per cent on the same class of transactions. 

In order to come to a definite conclusion, it may be well, first, to 
consider the effect of the reduction in the cost of moving the com- 
modities which constitute the active capital of the country, from place 
to place, during a given period. We will choose the period which has 
elapsed since Jan. 1, 1866, at which date the armies engaged in 
the Civil War had been disbanded, and prior to which date the debt 
of the United States attained its greatest amount. This amount, ac- 
cording to the books of the country, was a little over $2,750,000,000 ; 
but to this sum the Hon. Hugh McCulloch, in his last report as the 
Secretary of the Treasury, added an estimate of $250,000,000 of un- 
liquidated debt due at that period ; that is to say, debt actually due, 
but which was not entered upon the books of the country until an 
equal reduction had been made upon the liquidated debt which had 
been entered. His computation showed the maximum debt on Aug. 
31, 1865, liquidated and unliquidated, to have been a small fraction 
under three thousand millions of dollars. 

For the purpose of determining what has been actually saved to 
the producers and consumers of products moved by railroad, and 
therefore to the nation as a whole, I have chosen the traffic of the 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad, forming a part of 
one of the consolidated lines between New York and Chicago, —an 
example of a great corporation which now does the largest service at 
the least cost to the community. In the years 1866 to 1869 inclusive, 
there were moved upon this line 10,102,569 tons of all descriptions 
of merchandise, for which a charge was made of $50,556,875 in cur- 
rency; or, reduced to gold, $36,560,000. Between the years 1870 
and 1879 inclusive, there were moved upon this line 60,221,553 tons 
of merchandise, at a charge of $174,594,548 in currency ; or, reduced 
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to gold, $159,658,000. Had the rate charged in the first period been 
continued without reduction, and been charged upon the traffic of 
the second period, the excess of such charge over and above the 
actual payment would have been, computed in gold throughout both 
periods, over one hundred and twenty million dollars. The actual 
tons of merchandise moved over this line, consisting in large propor- 
tion of food, constitute substantially one twentieth part of the tons 
moved on all the railroads of the United States. The receipts of 
this line for the years 1870 to 1879 have constituted within a fraction 
of one twentieth of the freight receipts’ of all the railroads of the 
United States. 

The reduction in rates has been in the same proportion on all the 
great through lines from west to east, but not so great on side lines 
and feeders, or on Southern and South-western traffic. It is, how- 
ever, perfectly safe and far within bounds to assume that on the 
average the saving on all lines has been one half to three fourths that 
on the New York Central line. At the ratio of one half, the total 
saving to the whole country in the cost of moving merchandise from 
1870 to 1879 inclusive, a period of ten years, as compared to the rates 
charged from 1866 to 1869 inclusive, has been twelve hundred million 
dollars in gold coin, or one hundred million dollars more than the 
reduction of the national debt since the war ended, sixteen years 
since.! 

The next consideration is, to whom has this saving chiefly inured ? 
It is difficult to apportion it, but an approximation can be made. The 
through traffic in farm products from west to east far exceeds the 
traffic in manufactured products or imports from east to west. We 
therefore limit our consideration to the question, What class has 
gained most from the reduction on the charge on moving mer- 
chandise? The answer will be, The farmers; and this cannot be 
gainsaid. 

For the purpose of proving this allegation, I have procured a state- 
ment of the average prices of a given quality of flour, wheat, corn, 
oats, beef, pork, lard, butter, and wool, in the markets of New York 
from 1869 to 1880 inclusive. I have then computed the value at each 
period of twenty barrels of flour, ten barrels of beef, ten barrels of 
pork, one hundred bushels of wheat, one hundred of corn, one hun- 
dred of oats, one hundred pounds of butter, one hundred of lard, and 
one hundred pounds of wool in New York, in currency and in gold. 
The gold standard may fairly be taken as the true standard in this 
case, because the price of the eight articles first named has depended 


1 For a more complete and detailed analysis of this subject, reference may be had to an 
article by the writer on “ The Railroad and the Farmer,” in the first number of the “ Jour- 


nal of the American Agricultural Association.” 
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throughout this period upon what the excess would bring for export ; 
and the price of wool has been determined by the cost of the foreign 
importations. The quantity considered weighs. a fraction under 
thirteen tons. I find that the gold value of these articles in New 
York in these proportions in 1869 was $632;4%;; in 1880 it was 
8631544. 

Applying the actual charge made by the New York Central and 
Lake Shore line to Chicago to the movement of this quantity of pro- 
duce in 1869, and assuming that the rate in each period upon these 
articles was three fifths the average.charge on all merchandise, the 
cost of moving thirteen tons from Chicago to New York in 1869 was 
$185,545 ; in 1879 $61,°3;, — difference $124,4%;. As the price fell only 
a fraction the farmers received this difference. It follows that the 
farmer who could send produce to New York from the place where he 
produced it in 1869, and come out whole, made this additional profit 
in 1880 ; it was so much added to his capital. He may have made more, 
as will presently appear ; because, although he may have paid higher 
wages in the latter period than in the former, he used better and more 
effective machinery, and his cost of production was less. This sum 
saved on the cost of moving merchandise over the line east of Chicago 
was also available to extend the transportation over such distances to 
the west of Chicago as it represents at the traffic rates of 1879 over 
such western lines. We may say that the difference would suffice to 
cover the present charge on five to eight hundred miles of transpor- 
tation west of Chicago, and that therefore the farmer located at five 
to eight hundred miles greater distance from Chicago than the farmer 
of 1869 is as well off now as he was then. His capital has been abso- 
lutely created by this possibility of moving it. 

The enormous influence of this fact in enabling the excess of east- 
ern population and the immigrants to distribute themselves over the far 
West will be obvious ; and it accounts for the fact that while the rail- 
road mileage has increased in the ratio of one hundred per cent since 
the first of January 1869,— that is to say, we have now two miles of 
railroad where we then had one, — the grain crops have increased in 
the ratio of sixty-four per cent, both these rates of increase being far 
beyond the ratio of the increase of population. There has therefore 
been not only a great saving in the movement of the products which 
could be raised within the limit of transportation of 1869, but an 
enormous increase in the power of producing and selling farm pro- 
ducts beyond that limit. It may therefore be affirmed that no man 
in this broad land has been obliged to work a single additional day in 
order that the payment of $1,100,000,000 on the national debt might 
be made. This payment has all been saved in the mere cost of 
distributing our products. If the debt payment has been covered by 
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the reduction in the cost of transportation, and the crops of grain 
have been increased in a ratio considerably greater than that of the 
increase of population, — the increase upon cotton and all the metals 
having been yet more, — it then follows that the whole of this ex- 
cess of production over the rate of the increase of population con- 
stitutes so much addition to the quick or active capital of the country. 
In other words, the labor of production and distribution has been di- 
minished, and the quantity of things produced has been increased in 
yet greater measure. 

The immense force which the saving on railway charges represents 
will be more fully realized by a consideration of the following almost 
incredible statement : Over 8,000, perhaps 10,000, miles of new rail- 
road will be constructed in the United States in the year 1881; 
assuming that they will cost $25,000 per mile, the total expenditure 
will reach $250,000,000, — possibly three hundred million dollars ; yet 
the latter sum is less than the amount saved in the single year of 1879 
in the rate charged on the merchandise moved in that year, as compared 
to the rate charged from 1866 to 186g inclusive. 

The proof of this may be found in the following facts : The charge 
made by the New York Central & Hudson River Railroad for moving 
9,441,213 tons in 1879 was $18,270,550. (Rate per ton per mile 
.7954 cents.) Had the charge been as high as it was in 1866 and 
1869 inclusive, reducing the charge of that period to gold (currency 
rate 1866 and 1869 2.7058, — gold rate, same period, 1.9567 cents per 
ton per mile), the sum would have been $44,920,550. The saving was 
therefore $26,650,000 for this single year on this single line. This 
corporation has for the last fourteen years performed substantially one- 
twentieth part of the railway service of the United States. At this 
ratio, the saving on all lines would have been $533,000,000. After 
making all reasonable allowance for the fact that all lines have not 
reduced their rates as much as this line has, there would yet remain 
at least three hundred million dollars difference on this year’s work. 

The saving effected in the cost of moving the commodities which 
constituted the quick capital of the country in 1879, as compared with 
the previous period considered, — which period was the one in which 
railroad consolidation and really effective service first began, — was 
therefore equal to the measure of the cost of all the railroads built in 
1880; and the saving of 1880 would suffice for the construction of 
ten thousand miles in 1881. 

The titles to these products measured in money and expressed in 
bills of exchange, notes, drafts, and checks are deposited with banks 
and bankers. The seller of wheat, corn, or cotton parts with his 
property and receives for it a check or draft, entitling him to the 
measure of his sale in money ; not needing the money, he deposits 
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this title with his banker. The buyer of cotton, needing means 
wherewith to pay for it, borrows of the bank its notes, which are 
titles to money, and then exchanges them for cotton ; he pays interest 
for the use of the cotton, and not for the use of the money. It is the 
abundance of wheat, corn, and cotton which in part determines the rate 
of interest. The rate of interest must therefore be determined by 
their abundance relative to the demand for their use. 

Reference has been made to the decrease in the labor-cost of farm 
products in the period under consideration, growing out of the ap- 
plication of new and better tools and machinery to agriculture. The 
same rule has held in respect to every other branch of industry: in 
manufactures, mining, metallurgy, and the treatment of timber the 
labor-cost has been greatly reduced ; while all wages, measured in gold, 
have advanced. Herein lies the secret of the great increase of capital 
in proportion to the use which has been made of it between Jan. 1, 
1870, and Jan. 1, 1880,—a period which covers the panic of 1873 
and the years of depression and hardship which ensued: in that 
period the productive power of each human unit constituting the 
aggregate man of the United States has been increased fully one 
third ; therefore, what is called money —that is capital — has been in 
excessive abundance throughout that whole period. These facts 
make it apparent that the depression which existed from 1873 until 
the partial re-establishment of the specie standard Jan. 1, 1879, 
could neither be attributed to want of capital nor to want of the 
mechanical apparatus for its distribution. We must therefore seek 
for the causes of “hard times” in some other direction ; and we shall 
find them to have been almost wholly of a metaphysical kind. 

It is held that the depression and hardship which marked this period 
were mainly due to four causes: (1) The use of a false standard of 
value—the dishonored legal-tender notes—as the instruments of 
exchange ; (2) A complex and obstructive system of taxation both 
State and National; (3) The continuance of the antagonism of sec- 
tions after the cause had been removed ; and (4) The repudiation of 
State and Municipal obligations. The statement of these four ob- 
stacles to the distribution of our superabundant capital leads to the 
consideration of the second element which determines the rate of 
interest at a given time ; but before we treat this branch of the sub- 
ject, let us analyze the idea of interest. 

When the money-lender of London lends the spendthrift on a fost- 
obit, the principal charge is not for interest, but is a sort of gambling 
insurance premium. When capital is now lent in California at a high 
rate, the larger part of the rate is the charge made for the risk of 
lending under the present bad constitution. When capital is sought 
for use in Virginia, or in many other Southern and some Northern 
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States, it may either be refused, or the rate may be high, because 
there can be no rule by which to compute the danger of lending to 
the citizens of a State when the State itself repudiates a debt that it 
could easily make arrangements to fund and ultimately to pay. It 
may sometimes be a hardship to pay a State debt, but it is a much 
greater hardship upon its citizens to repudiate one. But after we 
have eliminated the element of insurance from the rate charged for 
the use of capital, there still remains the question of what controls the 
demand by which the true rate of interest is finally determined. In 
this country the opportunity to use capital in reproductive enterprises 
is as wide as the area of the solvent States: the difficulty is not want 
of opportunity, but want of individual ability to make such use of 
the capital borrowed as will enable the borrower not only to pay the 
interest, but to make a profit for himself. This is a mental, not a 
material question. The ability to use borrowed capital on a large 
and profitable scale is a rare capacity, and whoever possesses it can 
always command a high price for his services. The capacity to use 
borrowed capital in even a moderate way is limited to a small pro- 
portion of those who are struggling for subsistence. There are, per- 
haps,a hundred men who can save a little capital from their daily 
work to one to whom it is safe to lend that capital for use in produc- 
tive enterprises. Witness the great number of depositors in the Sav- 
ings Banks of Massachusetts, and the far less number to whom the 
managers can lend those deposits with safety. It would be useless to 
attempt to follow this last analysis to its conclusion within the limits 
of. this article. In general it may be said that the productive capacity 
of this country has, during the last decade, outrun the social, poli- 
tical, and industrial education of the people. The very low rate of 
interest now paid for the use of capital, — or, in other words, the very 
small income that can now be earned on capital that is lent on the 
safest seturity, — is due less to want of opportunity to use it than to 
want of confidence in the capacity or character of those who enjoy 
the opportunity ; but who could, if morally, mentally, and physically 
well trained, find ways to employ every dollar’s worth of substance 
which is produced in the Jand. If all our common laborers, especially 
in the Southern States, possessed more skill, and could direct their 
labor more intelligently, there would be quicker demand for all our 
capital. If all States were free from repudiation, their people would 
not suffer for need of capital. It may follow that a very low rate of 
interest in a country of such unlimited possibilities as our own is not 
a matter to boast of overmuch, although it may enable us to reduce 
the burden of interest on aur debt. Such a saving is but a trifle, and 
could well be spared if we could safely and surely apply our means to 
the more complete use of our immense advantages. But the mental 
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and moral changes which must occur in order to assure quicker and 
safe demand for capital must be of slow growth, and it now seems 
probable, to say the least, that the normal rate of interest on safe 
investments will be very low for a long period. 

In order that the full effect of the changes which I have attempted 
to depict upon the proportion of active capital may be fully appre- 
ciated, it must be remembered that as a rule the larger part of each 
year’s production is consumed in mere subsistence, and that under 
normal conditions only a very small portion can be added to the fixed 
or invested capital of acountry. Hence it follows that the application 
of such new forces as we have witnessed during the period which has 
elapsed since the war ended, — namely, free labor, free railroads, a free 
banking system, the extension of the telegraph, the telephone, and the 
vast improvements in machinery,— while they may have increased 
the potentiality of each human unit only twenty-five or thirty-three 
per cent, and the aggregate of production in a somewhat greater ratio, 
they have so increased the excess as compared to the cost or need of 
subsistence as to have doubled, trebled, or even quadrupled the active 
capital which may be saved for future use. An increase of production 
of only twenty-five per cent may add to the possible surplus for in- 
vestment two hundred and fifty per cent in ratio to the sum pre- 
viously available. 

It may therefore happen that some of these new forces may be 
brought so completely under the control of a relatively small number 
of persons, that the power of the few to accumulate may get far in 
advance of the capacity of the many to use. Furthermore, that part 
of the working population which has the intelligence and capacity to 
apply the new apparatus and the new methods before the rest, may 
and does attain a standard of earnings or wages far above that which was 
the rule before, while at the same time the actual cost of their work 
will be much less. Such have been the facts in every branch of in- 
dustry to which machinery has been applied ; the earnings of opera- 
tives are now much higher than they were prior to 1860, and the cost 
of their production is much less. It is the common or uninstructed 
laborer who may not fully avail himself of the new forces: he is one 
of the poor whom we must always have with us. 

In this connection, it may not be amiss to present this law that con- 
trols the rates of wages or earnings, although the principles on which 
this law rests cannot be analyzed in this essay. A similar law applies 
to agriculture, to the railroad service, and to the manufacturing and 
mechanic arts ; it is this, — that the more complete the application 
of machinery, the higher the average wages and the less the number 
of persons employed for a given or equal amount of work ; and, con- 
versely, the less the number employed and the higher their earnings, 
the lower the cost of the production of the finished article. 
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When this law is fully comprehended, the apprehension of the com- 
petition of pauper labor disappears. The wages of weavers on gunny 
bagging are less than a dollar a week in Calcutta, and the cost of 
weaving is two cents a yard; in New York city and Brooklyn they 
are six to eight dollars a week, and the cost of weaving the cloth is 
half a cent a yard. If one desires to find out where the lowest cost is 
compassed as to a’y article which is in large degree produced by 
machinery, he will be sure to find it in that State or country, or in 
that section of any country, in which the earnings of the operatives 
are highest. The rule applies even to the single operative in the 
single mill; the cheapest operative to employ is the one who earns 
the most in competition with others. 

The subjects which have been touched upon in this essay may lead 
to another conclusion, The capacity of the few in England to ac- 
cumulate capital has for a long period exceeded the capacity of the 
many to use it there, and the rate of interest has been very low. How 
long this will continue to be the case is not now under consideration. 

English consols which pay three per cent interest command very 
near par, and have lately sold a little above par: they are not payable 
at any fixed date. Our power of accumulating capital is now greater 
than that of Great Britain, and our free institutions are more firmly 
based ; and inasmuch as we are free from the danger of war, and of 
other political and social complications which must be met and over- 
come by the lesser branch of the English-speaking race, it seems 
probable, to say the least, that United States consols at three per cent 
could be sold at par, and would be more likely to maintain their value 
than the bonds of Great Britain or of any other nation. 

For the reasons given, it has therefore become a matter of personal 
or even selfish interest to capitalists as a class, to extend and improve 
the common schools, and to establish or sustain the higher institu- 
tions of instruction, especially those devoted to technical and indus- 
trial education. In the common schools the change most needed is 
not to add more to the work now done, but to eliminate that which is 
superfluous, and to substitute adequate training of the hand and the 
eye for much of the merely mental study which now passes for educa- 
tion, but which in some degree disqualifies the pupil for the kind of 
work which must of necessity be done in after life in order to gain a 
subsistence. 

The profitable use of capital depends, it is true, upon intelligence 
and integrity ; but unless these characteristics are accompanied by 
well-developed capacity to apply hand, eye, and brain alike to the use 
of the tools and materials of which that capital consists, merely 
mental accomplishments will fail to serve a useful purpose to the 
community, and the most ample capital may fail to work benefit either 
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to its owners or to the State. The mental and the physical, the 
material and the metaphysical, therefore, constitute the two factors on 
which interest on capital depends and determine its rate. They can- 
not be considered apart in this, any more than they can in any other, 
phase of the existence in this world which we call life. 

EDWARD ATKINSON, 
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[% no country in the world does the growth of population present 

such varied and interesting studies as in the United States. It 
can be studied in the slow and healthy growth of the thickly populated 
and busy manufacturing States of New England ; in the more rapid 
growth of the great commercial, agricultural, mining, and manufactur- 
ing regions of Pennsylvania, New York, and the other Middle States ; 
in the constant increase of a vast, rich, and purely agricultural division, 
where cities and towns are scarce, and cotton and corn the staple 
products ; and, lastly, in the wonderful and unexampled growth of that 
great Western territcry which in 1800 contained but little over fifty 
thousand souls, and now abounds in numerous large commercial 
and industrial centres, and a population of 19,131,810. The census 
of 1880 gives the present population of the United States at 50,152,- 
866,— an increase during the last decade of about thirty per cent. 
No country in the world has exhibited such a regular and enormous 
rate of increase in the population as the United States does from 
1800 to 1880. In England the rate increased from 1 per cent in 1670 
to 16 per cent in 1821, when a distinct and continuous decrease is 
struck ; until now the rate is not over 10, or, as Mr. Brassey says, 
0.94, per cent per annum. At its present rate of increase, the prob- 
able time required to enable the population of the United States to 
double itself will be about twenty-six years. According to a calcula- 
tion made by M. Toussaint Loua, it will take England seventy-two 
years, or nearly three times as long, to double its present population ; 
Russia, seventy-six years; Scotland, eighty-one years; Sweden and 
Germany, each eighty-three years ; the Netherlands, eighty-six years ; 
Denmark, ninety-three years ; Belgium, ninety-five years ; Greece, one 
hundred and twelve years ; Ireland, one hundred and thirteen years ; 
Austria, one hundred and fifty years; Italy, one hundred and sixty 
years ; and France, over two hundred years. In the following con- 
densed table I present at a glance the relative growth in population 
of the various sections of the United States from 1790 to 1800 : — 
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New England | Middle States. | Southern States. | Western States. Total. 
1790 | 1,009,408 1,337:456 1,582,350 ie a 3,929,214 
1800 1,233,018 1,822,479 2,201,987 51,006 5,308,483 
1810 | 1,471,973 2,491,945 2,982,794 293,109 7,239,881 
1820 | 1,659,579 3,210,182 3,905,104 858,957 9,633,822 
1830 1,954,717 4,151,286 5,144,226 1,610,473 12,866,020 
1840 | 2,234,822 5,118,076 6,358,913 3,351,542 17,069,453 
1850 2,728,116 6,624,988 8,256,359 5,582,413 23,191,876 
1860 | 3,135,283 8,333,330 10,259,016 9,715,692 31,443,321 
1870 | 3,487,924 9,848,415 11,250,411 13,971,621 38,558,371 
1880 4,010,438 11,756,503 15,254,115 19,131,810 50,152,866 


























A careful examination of the above shows that the New England 
States increased 22 per cent in the decade ending in 1800; that the 
Middle States increased 36 per cent; and that the Southern States 
increased 39 per cent. At that time there was no population in the 
north-western portion of the continent, from the eastern boundary- 
line of Ohio to the Pacific coast on the west, and from the northern 
lakes to the Ohio River on the south. In 1810 the percentage of 
increase in the Eastern States was 19, in the Middle States 36, in the 
Southern States 35, and in the Western States 474 per cent. When 
the westward movement of the population began, the decennial increase 
in the New England, Middle, and Southern States decreased ; and in 
1820 we find the increase I2 per cent, 24 per cent, and! 30-per cent, 
respectively, and the Western States no less than 193 percent. In 
1830 the three first-mentioned divisions remained about the: same, 
and the percentage of increase dropped in the Western States to 87 
per cent. In thedecade ending in 1840 westward emigration received 
an impetus, — possibly owing to the commercial distress in the cities of 
the country, — while the increase in the New England States remained 
normal at 14 per cent, the Middle and Southern States decreased to 
23 per cent each ; and the percentage in the West increased from 87 
per cent in the previous decade to 120 per cent for that year. In 
1850 the manufactories of the New England States began to attract 
immigration ; and the increase in population for the decade ending in 
that year was 22 per cent, against 29 per cent each in the Middle and 
Southern States, and only 57 per cent for the Western States and 
Territories. In 1860 the New England States returned to their nor- 
mal rate of increase, 14 per cent ; the Middle States show an increase 
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of 25 per cent, the Southern of 24 per cent; and the Western States 
and Territories increase from 57 per cent in the preceding decade to 
74 per cent for the decennial period ending in 1860. 

The Civil War and its attendant checks upon the growth of popula- 
tion reduced the percentage of increase in the New England States, 
in the ten years ending in 1870, to 11 per cent ; in the Middle States, 
to 18 per cent ; and this cause, with the imperfect enumeration of the 
South, brings the percentage of increase in that division of the coun- 
try down to 9 per cent. The effects of the war were less felt in the 
Western States; and the above table shows that the increase was 
about 43 percent. In 1880 we find the New England States restored 
to their accustomed increase of 14 per cent; the Middle States, 19 
per cent; and the Southern States, owing to the causes before ex- 
plained, showing within 1 per cent the same increase (36 per cent) as 
the Western States and Territories. 

Should the rate of increase in the population of this country con- 
tinue at 30 per cent for the next twenty-six years, we should have a 
population of 65,198,726 in 1890, of 84,758,344 in 1900, and of 100,- 
396,020 — or about double the present population— in 1906. If the 
West continues to grow at the rate of 36 per cent per decade, its 
population would be nearly 36,000,000 in 1900, and nearly 46,000,000 
in 1906. At the same time the New England States, at their growth 
of 14 per cent, would have in 1906 nearly 5,700,000, and the Middle 
States nearly 18,500,000. Owing to the defects in the enumeration 
of the population of the South in 1870, it would be unsafe to estimate 
the future growth of the Southern States. 

General F. A. Walker, the eminent superintendent of the census, 
in a cleverly written article,? has pointed out some of the absurdities 
of forecasting the population of this portion of the earth’s surface, and 
exploded the fallacies of the “few bold spirits who have indeed car- 
ried these computations unflinchingly out to the middle of the twentieth 
century, and have gazed full at the intolerable brightness of such 
figures as 1950 — 497,246,365.” In the opinion of Professor Walker, 
the population of the United States at 1900 is to be brought down from 
its projected height as 100,000,000 to probably 80,000,000 or 85,000,- 
000. In support of this he says: “Gibbon has shown that the 
further conquest is carried, the wider and the weightier become the 
resistance and the hostility which the conquering power is forced to 
encounter. So it is with national growth, whether in wealth or in 
population. Not only do the limitations of Nature become more and 

1 The causes for this apparent decrease, with the defects of the census of 1870 in the 
enumeration of the population of the South, were fully set forth by Henry Gannett, Esq., in 
the May number (1880) of this Review. 


2 “Our Population in 1900,” Atlantic Monthly, October, 1873. 
8 Atlantic Monthly, October, 1873, p. 494. 
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more stringent in reducing the rate of increase, but that increase does 
of itself create moral and social, not to speak of distinctly political, 
tendencies which traverse its own course, and, if not strong enough 
to defeat further growth or accumulation, do at least make any suc- 
cessive gain more slow and painful.” 

But it must be remembered this was written soon after the census 
of 1870, when the ratio of increase had decreased from 35.6 per cent 
in the ten years ending in 1860 to 22.6 in the decennial period ending 
in 1870. The increase in the last decade has been 30 per cent ; but 
there are other explanations of this increase, — for example, the de- 
fective enumeration in the Southern States. So to the question, 
What will be the future rate of growth of the Republic? I can reply 
no better than by quoting the able superintendent of the census :— 

“ As the line of agricultural occupation draws closer to the great barren plains ; 
as the older Western States change more and more to manufactures and to com- 
merce; as the manufacturing and commercial communities of the East become 
more compacted ; as the whole population tends increasingly to fashion and social 
observance ; as diet, dress, and equipage become more and more artificial ; and as 
the detestable American vice of ‘boarding,’ making children truly ‘incumbrances,’ 
and uprooting the ancient and honored institutions of the family, extends from 
city to city and from village to village, — it is not to be doubted that we shall note a 
steady decline in the rate of the national increase from decade to decade.” 

In short, Professor Walker frankly admits that, in the eddy and 
swirl of social and industrial currents through which the nation is pass- 
ing, it is wholly impossible to estimate the rate of its progress, even 
though we may “feel sure that the good ship will steadily hold her 
course, and in time round the point which hopes too fond had — on the 
strength of a fortunate run made upon a smooth sea, with favoring 
winds and following floods — predicted would reach a round hundred 
million in 1900.” 

The relation of the female population to the male has remained 
about the same since 1870 in the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States. The little change that has taken place is generally a propor- 
tionate increase of females, —accounted for by the emigration of 
males westward and the increase of textile manufactories. Emigra- 
tion from this region, however, has been partially counteracted by 
immigration into these States from foreign lands, attracted by the 
increasing importance of the manufacturing industries. The census 
of 1880 shows that in the South Atlantic and Gulf States there has 
been a notable increase in the relative proportion of males. The 
superintendent of the census thinks that the cause of this change is 
probably to be found mainly among the people resident therein, and 
not in extraneous influences. It may with confidence be ascribed to 
the practical cessation of emigration, and the effort of Nature to restore 
the normal equilibrium between the sexes, which was disturbed during 
the war. In the Mississippi Valley States the changes are not exten- 
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sive, and differ somewhat in different States. For example, the increase 
of females in the border States of Kansas and Nebraska and the Ter- 
ritory of Dakota shows that progress is being made towards a more 
settled state of society. In the Territories of Arizona, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Washington, and Wyoming, and the Pacific States of California 
and Nevada, a similar movement is noted. The great and rapid 
development of the mineral resources of Colorado during the last two 
years has drawn a large number of male population thither, and hence 
a decrease of 10,270 of the female population. The opening of mines 
and rapid construction of railroads in New Mexico has likewise induced 
male immigration, and disturbed the conditions of the settled Mexican 
population. 

Taking the country as a whole, the proportion of the female popula- 
tion to the male has decreased during the last decade. In 1870 there 
were 97,801 females to every 100,000 males. The census of 1880 
reveals the fact that there are but 96,519 females to every 100,000 
males. There are thirty States and Territories in which the males 
predominate, and seventeen States in which womankind hold sway. 

I have condensed from one of the census bulletins the following 
table showing the per cent of excess in the States and Territories 
having a large proportion of male inhabitants : — 


MALES IN EXCESS. 





Per cent of 
Excess. 
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In the following seventeen States there is an excess of females: 


FEMALES IN EXCESS. 








State. owe —h of State. Per feme of 

Sf Cee 0 8s 6.8 2 Ww | Vals tc te es 2.8 
2 | Pennsylvania. ... 4 11 | SouthCarolina . . . 2.9 
3 | Tennessee. ... . 4 12.) North Carolina. . . 34 
4 | Keulloms . 1 2 ss 5 13 | New Hampshire. . . 3-4 
5 | NewJersey .... 2 14 | Connecticut... . 35 
6 | Georgia. . ...- 2.1 15 | Massachusetts ... 76 
9 | Maryland... ..- 2.3 16 | RhodelIsland. ... 738 
S | Albee «4. ss 2.7 17 | District of Columbia . 12.5 
9 | NewYork. .... 2.8 


























The preponderance of females is in the Atlantic region. Of the 
Gulf States, Alabama and Louisiana alone have an excess of females. 
In the southern portion of these Atlantic States the female excess is 
slight, while in the northern part it is very decided, showing the effect 
of the westward emigration of the male element, and of the existence 
of manufactures of a class which especially employ female labor, such as 
the manufacture of boots and shoes, of paper, and of al] cotton goods. 
The most marked cases of the excess of males are in the Territories 
and newer States of the West, where settlement is recent, where im- 
migration is still active, and where the luxuries and comforts of life 
are greatly abridged by the necessities of frontier existence. Especially 
is this true in those States and Territories where mining and cattle- 
raising are the principal occupations. Of these the most marked 
examples are Montana, Arizona, Idaho, and Wyoming, in which more 
than two-thirds of the population are males. New Mexico, though a 
Territory, has been under different conditions from most of the others. 
It has long been settled by a permanent class of farmers and graziers 
of Mexican blood. Utah, too, is peopled mainly by a settled com- 
munity of farmers having families. The existence of polygamy also 
goes to account for the nearly equal proportion of females in this Ter- 
ritory, in spite of its comparatively recent settlement. 

In a country offering such an unbounded field for foreign capital 
and foreign labor, the relation of native and foreign-born population in 
the several States is an important question ; and attention will next be 
called to the movements of the foreign population since 1870. Of the 
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total population of the United States, no less than 6,677,360 are 
foreign born. The following sixteen States have a foreign population 
each of over 100,000 : — 





State. Population. Population. 





New York 1,211,438 i 267,699 
Pennsylvania. .. . 587,533 261,488 
Illinois 583,592 oe a 221,585 
443,093 i 211,240 
405,417 i 143,765 
394,743 et 129,804 
388,340 114,516 
292,686 109,705 











5,866,644 














In the aggregate, these States contain 5,866,664, or about 87 per 
cent of the entire foreign element of the country. It is a notable fact 
that, taken as a whole, the foreign population of the country is less to 


the hundred thousand in 1880 than in 1870, the ratio decreasing from 
16,875 in 1870 to 15,359 in 1880. This I find to be due to the fact that 
natural increase has gained upon immigration; for no less than 2,937,084 
of 10,740,949 immigrants who have sought our shores from the begin- 
ning of the Republic arrived here during the decade ending in 1880, 
leaving an average of less than 1,000,000 for each of the preceding 
decades. 

In Arizona, California, Dakota, Minnesota, and Nevada the number 
foreign born to each one hundred thousand natives is 65,613, 51,167, 
62,112, §2,172, and 70,016, respectively, the foreign population in these 
States being upward of 50 per cent of the natives. In Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Idaho, Massachusetts, Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, New York, 
Rhode Island, Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming the foreign 
population varies from 25 to 50 per cent ; in the District of Columbia, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, New Hampshire, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, and Vermont, from 10 to 25 per cent of the native ; in Dela- 
ware, Florida, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, New 
Mexico, Texas, and West Virginia, from 2 to 10 per cent; and Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Virginia have a foreign population of less than 2 per 
cent. Florida, Louisiana, and Texas, are the only Southern States 
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that can boast a foreign population: the others are practically with- 
out any foreign element. 

Mining and wheat-raising are evidently the attractions in the three 
States and two Territories in which we find the greatest proportion of 
foreign population. Into the second class, where the foreign popula- 
tion varies from 25 to 50 per cent, another element enters, — that of 
manufacturing. The moving cause in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and to a considerable extent New York, is the manu- 
factures of all kinds in which these States abound, and which attract 
the skilled European artisans. In this category also come the prairie 
States of Michigan and Wisconsin, and the newer State of Nebraska ; 
while Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Washington, and Wyoming are given 
over largely to mining and cattle-raising. 

In the thrifty agricultural States of Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
and Ohio the foreign element is large, but in no instance reaches 
25 percent. No doubt coal-mining in Pennsylvania and Ohio has 
much to do with the foreign population in those States. In the last 
two classes come all the Southern and South-eastern States. It is 
evident that the tide of immigration has not yet been directed to these 
States. The foreign population has increased in proportion to the 
native since 1870 in Dakota, Oregon, Colorado, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, Rhode Island, Michigan, Maine, Massachusetts, Florida, Ar- 
kansas, and Washington; while in the remaining thirty-one States and 
Territories natural increase of population has gained upon foreign 
immigration. 

I have thus briefly shown that the increase of the foreign element 
has been in New England, where the growth is in the direction of 
manufactures ; in Dakota and Oregon, where wheatfields have invited 
settlement ; and in Colorado and New Mexico, where an extraordi- 
nary development of the mining industry has taken place during the 
last decade. 

In 1810 about 19 per cent of the population of the United States 
was colored ; in 1820 and 1830, about 18 percent. In 1840 the white 
population had gained on the colored, and it was a little over 16; in 
1850 it was 14, in 1870 it reached 12, and to-day about 13 per cent 
of the population of the United States are colored. In this calcula- 
tion Asiatics — including Chinese, Japanese, East Indians, American 
Indians and half-breeds — are not included. Of the 6,577,151 negroes 
the majority are in the following States :! — 


1 I am greatly indebted for many of these facts, and also for those in relation to the distri- 
bution of the population by drainage basins and by elevations, to Mr. Henry Gannett, the 
accomplished geographer and expert, who has charge of this work for the United States 
census. 
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Population. Population. 





724,685 402,991 
650,337 394,001 
631,754 271,461 
604,275 210,622 
600,249 209,897 
531,35! issouri 145,046 
483,794 i 125,464 




















From this table it will be seen that 5,985,927, or over 91 per cent 
of the entire colored population, is located in the thirteen Southern 
States and Missouri. Georgia contains the greatest number of colored 
people, — 724,685 ; and Florida closes the list with 125,464. South 
Carolina has the greatest proportion of colored to white population, 
and in this State we find three-fifths of the entire population colored. 
In Louisiana and Mississippi from one-half to three-fifths are colored. 
In Alabama, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, 
and Virginia the colored comprise from one-third to one-half of the 
total population. In Arkansas and Tennessee from one-quarter to 
one-third of the population are colored. West Virginia exhibits the 
least proportion of colored population of any former slave State. In 
this State there are but 4,335 colored to 100,000 whites. In Mississippi 
there are 7,168. There has been considerable decrease in the colored 
population in proportion to the whites in Texas and Florida; but this 
may be owing to the fact that the white increase has gained upon 
the colored. Taking the country as a whole, there has been a gain 
of 625 of colored population, upon an assumed basis of 100,000 whites, 
As the figures clearly indicate, the great relative gains during the 
decade have apparently been made in the South,—the former slave- 
holding States. “Of the nine of these States which have gained,” 
says General Walker, “eight stand at the head of the list, having 
made relative gains ranging from 994 to nearly 11,000.” It is believed 
by the census office, however, that the apparent gains are due in a 
great measure to the imperfections of the census of 1870. Under the 
condition which prevailed at that time, it is probable that a much 
larger proportion of negroes were omitted than of whites. Of the 
former slave States which have lost, Texas and Florida lead. Both 
these States have received heavy white immigration from other parts 
of the country, which has more than overbalanced whatever gain may 
have been made in the colored population. The relative decrease of 
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blacks is to be accounted for, not by an exodus or a dying out, but by 
an infusion of whites. The movement of blacks in the Northern and 
Western States has apparently been of little relative account. 

It is gratifying to be able to tell the truth about the Chinese ques- 
tion ; and this the published figures of the census certainly do. The 
reader will remember, during the agitation of 76 and '77, the ridicu- 
lously exaggerated statements relative to the increase of Chinese 
immigration. About that time Gibson, in his “Chinese in America,” 
declared that there were 200,000 Chinese in California, and at 
least 75,000 in the city of San Francisco. Others came out with 
“careful estimates,” showing from 150,000 to 275,000; and other 
authorities said that the yearly excess of arrivals over departures was 
not less than 18,000, and that the ratio of this number was annually 
increasing. As late as 1879, it has been asserted in Congress that 
“these people have come in hundreds and thousands until their num- 
ber has been increased in the State of California to 150,000.” 

Without undertaking to discuss the merits or demerits of Chinese 
immigration, I feel it is within the scope of this article to call atten- 
tion to the facts in the case, as revealed by the census, which will 
enable the reader to decide for himself whether or not there is any 
cause for serious alarm, and whether it is probable, as one anti-Chinese 
orator asserted, that in half a century the Asiatics will outnumber the 
Americans on this continent. The utter worthlessness of these ex- 
aggerated declarations is shown by the returns of the census, in which 
the total number of Chinese in the United States is given at 105,463. 
The table on page 42 shows the distribution of Chinese in 1870 and 
in 1880. 

As regards the Chinese population in Oregon, the increase has 
been much greater, being 186 per cent ; in Nevada, the increase 72 
per cent. In Washington Territory the number of Chinese increased 
from only 234 in 1870 to 3,182 in 1880,— an augmentation of 2,948. 
In Idaho a decrease of 20 per cent is noted; in Montana there has 
been a small decrease of 2 per cent. In 1870, so far as the census 
revealed, the total number of Chinese in all States and Territories 
other than those mentioned above was only 383. Since then the 
industrious Chinaman has forced his way into the mining camps of 
Arizona, where 1,630 were enumerated; into the back alleys and 
basements of the great metropolis of the country, where nearly 1,000 
have been found ; and into the silver mines of Colorado, where 610 are 
given. North Carolina and Vermont are'the only two States in which 
no Chinese are returned. . 

The distribution of the population of the United States by drainage 
basins and in elevation above the level of the sea are both inquiries in 
which but little can be said of either by itself; but when taken in 
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CHINESE POPULATION. 
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Other States and Territories . . . 2. 2 e+ es ee eee 383 1,436 





a a ee oe ae ee ee ee 62,674 105,463 

















connection with other inquiries covered by the census, they assume a 
vast importance. They havea direct bearing on the mortality reports, 
on the water-supply and drainage of our large cities, — and, indeed, on 
the social condition of the people. The classification adopted by the 
census office gives the drainage areas, primarily, by the two oceans 
and the great basin; second, by sections of the coast ; third, by the 
principal rivers, —the rivers of each section of the coast being arranged 
under that section, and those of branches of a river being placed 
under the main river. It may be briefly stated, from tables prepared 
by Mr. Gannett, that of the total population of the United States 
in 1880, 97 745 per cent live on the Atlantic slope, +45, per cent in 
the great basin, and 2 ;4); on the Pacific slope. Of those living on 
the Atlantic slope the following proportions are in the various 
sections : — 
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Per Cent. 

New England Coast . . . . 2. ss ccceccvccecsccevcvece 75 
Middle Atlantic Coast . . . . . «+ « + io + 2 ° 18.4 
ff vant eee es eso 8.2 
a ee en a ae ae ae a ee a ee a a a 11.3 
Gulf of Mexico (exclusive of Mississippi River) . . . . +. +... 8.2 
Mississippi River. . . . 2. 2 2 © © © « © eee 43-5 

a ea ee ae ee a ee ee 97.1 














It is an interesting fact that the population is greater to the square 
mile along the valley of the Delaware River than in any other part of 
the country, the number being 176; next comes the Hudson River, 
with a population per square mile of 172; while along the Miami 
River it is 109. The population of the great Mississippi Valley has 
now reached 21,821,254. In 1870 the population of this region was 
16,431,855, —an increase of 5,389,399 ; while the density has increased 
from 13.2 to 17.5 to the square mile. In 1870 no less than 7,841,519 
of the population of the country, or over 38 to the square mile, lived 
in the valley of the Ohio River. The census of 1880 shows the num- 
ber to have increased to 9,567,989, and the density from 38 to 47.4. 
The following table shows the population and density in 1870 and in 
1880 of the valleys of some of the principal rivers: — 














Rivers Poe | Pee leq mie tn ee boy eek eee 
a 1,963,775 2,280,359 148 172 
Dee. « + » a+ < 1,694,024 1,999,921 149 176 
Susquehanna. . ... . 1,458, 777 1,715,009 52 62 
Mobile. . . «© e wo « « 922,859 1,190, 585 21 27 
Mississippi . . . + «+ « 16,431,855 | 21,821,254 13 17 
Gi «seca ses 7,841,519 9,567,089 38 47 
ee ee ee 1,178,083 1,347,123 31 35 
Tennessee. « © © « cc 983,579 1,243,774 22 28 
Was te ee be 1,447,359 1,714,612 45 54 
Missouri . . . «© « «© « 1,440,770 2,720,476 2 5 
Askamess . 2. 2 2 0 3 613,672 1,273,853 3 6 
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The investigation showing the distribution of the population of the 
United States in 1870 and 1880, in elevation above the level of the sea, 
must only be regarded as approximate,—for the reason that the 
curves of elevation above sea-level cannot be constructed with accu- 
racy in the present state of our knowledge of the relief of the country, 
and as in cases of the subdivisions of counties by contour lines it is 
not possible to divide the population with accuracy. Subjoined is 
presented a table showing the distribution of the population by height 
above sea-level : — 











Height above Sea-level. Population. 

Feet. 1870. 1880. 

o- 100 7,233,550 9,152,003 
100- 500 8,653,603 10,77 5,250 
500- 1,000 15,127,227 19,025,617 

1,000 1,500 5,620,101 7,903,811 
1,500— 2,000 1,191,293 1,876,885 
2,000— 3,000 360,059 664,851 
3,000- 4,000 79,349 128, 348 
4,000- 5,000 84,319 166,545 
5,000- 6,000 1355483 271,321 
6,000- 7,000 58,466 94,989 
7,000- 8,000 6,304 15,053 
8,000- 9,000 7,390 24,947 
9,000~10,000 705 26,846 
Above 10,000 ; 522 26,400 

















It is an interesting fact to know that nearly all that portion of the 
population of the United States engaged in manufacturing, and most 
of that portion engaged in the culture of cotton, rice, and sugar, live 
in the area below an elevation of 500 feet above the sea-level. From 
our table it will be seen that nearly one-fifth of our population lives 
below 100 feet, — for example, along the immediate seaboard and in 
the swampy and alluvial regions of the South ; more than two-fifths 
live below 500 feet; more than three-fourths below 1,000; while 97 
per cent live below 2,000 feet. According to this table, the interval 
between the 1,000- and the 500-foot contours comprises the greater 
part of the prairie States and the grain-producing States of the North- 
west. East of the 98th meridian the contour of 1,500 feet is practi- 
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cally the upper limit of population, all the country lying above that 
elevation being mountainous. The population. between 2,000 and 
5,000 feet is found mainly on the slope of the great Western plains. 
In this region the belt between 2,000 and 3,000 feet is almost every- 
where the debatable ground between the arid region of the Cordilleran 
plateau and the humid region of the Mississippi Valley. Above 3,000 
feet, irrigation is almost universally necessary for success in agricultural 
operations. Between 4,000 and 5,000 feet, it will be noticed that the 
population is decidedly in excess of the grade or grades below it ; 
this is mainly due to the fact that the densest settlement at high 
altitudes in the Cordilleran region is at the eastern base of the Rocky 
Mountains and in the valleys of the great Salt Lake, which regions 
lie between 4,000 and 6,000 feet. Of these the extensive settlements 
at the base of the mountains in Colorado are mainly between 5,000 
and 6,000 feet. 

Above 6,000 feet, the population — which is confined, of course, to the 
Cordilleran region — is almost entirely engaged in the pursuit of mining ; 
and the greater part of it is located in Colorado, New Mexico, Nevada, 
and California. Examining the increase in population in the sev- 
eral divisions during the last decade, there will be noticed a decided 
increase in the lowest grade, due to the increase in our seaboard towns 
and cities ; also a gain, though not as decided, in the grade of 100 to 
500 feet, with a more marked increase between 500 and 1,000 feet. 
Between 1,000 and 2,000 feet the increase has been nearly 50 per 
cent. In this grade the effect of immigration in new and previously 
unsettled regions appears, as in parts of Texas, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Dakota, and Minnesota. Above 2,000 feet the increase, though small 
numerically, is proportionally very great ; between 4,000 and 6,000, it 
is more than 100 per cent, — due mainly to the newly awakened inter- 
est in mining. To this cause may also be largely attributed the in- 
crease in population in the higher altitudes. A computation based 
upon the few facts here submitted shows that the mean elevation of 
the population above the sea is about 700 feet. The mean elevation 
of the surface of the United States has been estimated at 2,600." 

The census of 1880 brings out the fact that no less than 41,735,943, 
or 83 per cent, of the population live north of the 36th parallel, which 
runs just south of Nashville, Tenn. ; while over 92 per cent of the 
population, or 46,184,936, live east of the 95th meridian, or east of 
Kansas City. The most populous part of the country is included in 
a line drawn on the 43d parallel beginning on the 7oth meridian, and 
running west to the goth; then south to the 38th parallel, east to the 
76th meridian, and following the coast to the place of beginning. 
In this quadrilateral of 93 populated squares, we find no less than 


1 These facts have been obtained from Census Bulletin No. 88. 
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24,878,411 inhabitants, or nearly one half of the entire population of 
the country. The distribution of the population in accordance with 
temperature may be summarized as follows : — 











Groupes. Population in 1880. _ | Population, per "Sete 
Below 40° 273,581 1.0 0054+ 
40 to 45 3»497,266 7-4 0697 + 
45 to 50 15,022, 538 21.0 2997 + 
50 to 55 15,795,961 33-9 3147+ 
55 to 60 6,649,672 19.2 1325+ 
60 to 65 5,188,039 13-4 1034+ 
65 to 70 3,292,7 56 13-5 0656 + 
70 to 75 421,992 37 0085 + 
Above 70 11,061 1.2 0002 + 

Total Population. 50,152,866 ite 100. 




















It will be seen that no less than 98 per cent of the total population 
lives between 40° and 70° Fah. of mean annual temperature, leaving 
a very small proportion to be distributed among the other sections. 
Of these groups, those having a temperature above 55° contain the 
entire cotton region ; those above 70°, the sugar and rice regions ; 
while between 50° and 60° is comprised most of the tobacco region. 
The prairie region of the Mississippi Valley lies almost entirely below 
55°, while the great wheat region of Minnesota and Dakota is mainly 
below 40° mean annual temperature. The hottest part of the country 
is the southern end of Florida, while southern Texas and southwest- 
ern Arizona come next in degree of temperature. The greatest ab- 
solute gains in population are found in the medium temperatures, 
class 50° to 55°. A rough computation made in the census office 
shows that the mean annual temperature of the country is about 53° 
Fah., to which the location of the population almost precisely corre- 
sponds, differing from it by only a fraction of a degree. 

In 1790 Philadelphia, now a city of 850,000 inhabitants, was ex- 
actly the size of Hartford, Conn., having a population of 42,512. 
New York, with its 1,200,000 inhabitants, was smaller than the city 
of Memphis, having a population of 33,130. Boston had reached the 
dimensions of Council Bluffs, Iowa, with a population of 18,038. 
Charleston contained 16,359 inhabitants; and Baltimore, with its 
present population of 332,000, was then the size of Lockport (N. Y.), 
with a population of 13,503 ; while Salem, Mass., was an enterprising 
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town of 8,000 population. The aggregate population of the six prin- 
cipal cities in 1790 was 131,472, being 3.4 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of the country. The census of 1880 shows that there are fifteen 
cities in the United States each exceeding in population the total 
population of the six cities on the opening of the nineteenth century. 
The growth of American cities has perhaps been even more marvel- 
lous than the development of the agricultural resources of the country. 
The extension of commerce, the increase of manufacturing, — of cot- 
ton, of boots and shoes, of agricultural implements, of woollen goods, 
and a hundred other commodities, in the New England States; of 
iron and steel rails, of locomotives, of iron ships, of carpets, of silk 
goods, pottery, and innumerable products of the workshops, in the 
Middle States, — combined with the extension of railroad and water 
commerce, have converted the few isolated cities of the Atlantic sea- 
board into vast centres of industrial energy. A more forcible illus- 
tration of this can hardly be given than the fact that in ten years the 
iron product of this country has increased 99 per cent, and the capital 
invested in this one enterprise 89 per cent. These nerve centres of 
life and energy, of railroads and commerce, and of manufactures, have 
drifted far into the western part of the continent ; and to-day Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Toledo, Minneapolis, St. Paul, St. Joseph, 
Grand Rapids, Omaha, Peoria, Evansville, Fort Wayne, Terra Haute, 
Des Moines, and Dubuque are cities of great importance, and may be 
considered the future centres of a large and intelligent population. 
In the following table I have divided the principal cities of the United 
States and Europe into seven classes,—the first with more than 
1,000,000 inhabitants ; the second with more than 500,000 ; the third 
with between 200,000 and 500,000; the fourth with 100,000 to 
200,000 ; the fifth from 50,000 to 100,000 ; the sixth from 45,000 to 
50,000; and the seventh between 25,000 and 40,000. The result is 
the first table on page 48.) 

The United States is no longer wholly given over to meat and 
grain, but we are fast becoming a great manufacturing country, and 
rank third among European countries in the number and importance 
of our cities. In this connection it will be interesting to note the 
increase in the number of the cities in the United States during the 
present century, and for this purpose the second table on page 48 has 
been prepared. 

Beginning at the dawn of the century with one city of less than 
12,000 inhabitants, three of less than 40,000, and two of less than 
75,000, the number has gradually increased; the columns — four of 


1 The portion of this table relating to foreign countries is taken from Kolb’s “‘ Condition 
of Nations,” 1880. 
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CITIES OF EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES. 








Class. I. II. III. | Iv. Vv. Vi. | VII. | Total. 
Great Britain... . 1 3 5 9 24 18 35 95 
Russia. . - 2 2 so 2 1 4 I 10 57 85 
United States I 3 6 10 15 10 32 77 
Germany . .... - I 4 8 21 10 31 75 
es ae + 6 wn 6 4 4 4 12 4 43 61 
France. . ». 2 «+ « « I 3 5 16 9 26 60 
Austria. « 2 2 0 2 I I 2 4 8 8 24 
Belgium ....s- I 3 I 12 17 
Spain . . 2 «© © © « 2 2 5 2 16 
Holland ° ° I 2 I 2 6 12 
Turkey. . 2 2 © «© « I I 2 I 5 
Portugal . I I 2 
Greece. . « + 0 2 « I e* I 
























































a Sit is |. rgen| ge “He | and | = Total, 
12,000 | 20,000 | 40,000 | 75,000 | 125,000 | 250,000 | 500,000] over. 
1800 I I 3 2 6 
1810 4 2 3 2 11 
1820 3 4 2 2 2 13 
1830 12 7 . I I 2 26 
1840 17 I 10 1 3 I 1 44 i 
1850 36 20 14 7 3 3 I I 85 
1860 62 34 23 12 2 5 1 2 141 
1870 92 63 39 14 8 3 2 226 
1880 100 84 56 21 9 7 4 4 285 























which were vacant in 1800 — have filled up; until to-day the United 
States presents to the world its two hundred and eighty-five cities, — 
one hundred of which have from 8,000 to 12,000 inhabitants ; eighty- 
four from 12,000 to 20,000 ; fifty-six from 20,000 to 40,000 ; twenty-one 
from 40,000 to 75,000; sixteen from 75,000 to 250,000; four from 
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250,000 to 500,000 ; and four with a population exceeding 500,000 and 
reaching to 1,200,000. 

The great demand for manufactured goods immediately after the 
war brought into existence many of these cities, and diverted many 
of the leading manufactures—which until that period had been 
mostly found in the Eastern States — westward, where raw material 
and food were much cheaper. The West, according to the census of 
1880, has 36,663 persons employed in the manufacture of iron, and a 
capital invested of $50,775,000. Over $14,500,000 were paid during 
the last census year for wages ; and the value of the product of these 
works was nearly $77,000,000. Actual figures show that the manu- 
facturing of Kansas has doubled in the last decade; it is not im- 
probable that the same is true of many of our Western States. 
In 1860 the total population of all the cities in Illinois was but 
227,761, — less than half the present population of Chicago. The cities 
of Ohio then contained a population of 339,500, and those of Missouri 
183,867 ; while the total number of dwellers in the cities of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Indiana, respectively, did not greatly exceed 90,000. 
There are now in the Western States 116 cities of over 7,500 inhabit- 
ants. In 1860 these cities contained an aggregate population of 
1,208,561 ; in 1870 of 2,375,709; and in 1880, 3,544,659. This showsa 
growth of 96 per cent the first decade, and 49 per cent the second. 
The following condensed table shows the percentage of growth of the 
cities in twelve Western States : — 








"ruven s6s0 nd styer | tween sOyound sees, | twacn thtotand 200m 
Ohio . . 2 « 57 42 124 
Indiana .. - 102 39 174 
Illinois. . . . 122 32 238 
Michigan. . . 92 54 197 
Wisconsin. . 61 53 146 
Minnesota . . 149 142 500 
Towa . «> 108 36 165 - 
Missouri . . . 108 22 154 
Kansas .. .- 213 42 347 
Nebraska. . . 855 135 2,210 
Colorado. . . 2 965 967 
California. . . 154 61 309 




















From this table it will be seen that the great prairie States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa show a steady and 
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healthy growth during the last decade, but nothing like so great as 
that of the preceding decennial period, The unexampled growth of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis during the past ten years makes the rate of 
increase in city population more than three times greater in Minne- 
sota than in Ohio, and more than four times greater than in Illinois. 
But does this building up of cities and increase of manufacturing 
draw a healthy population from the rural districts, and deplete 
our farms? In 1790 about one-thirtieth of the population was in 
cities; in 1810, one-twentieth; in 1830, one-seventeenth ; in 1860, 
one-eighth; in 1870, one-fifth and more; and to-day nearly one- 
quarter. In England, as Professor Jevons has ably pointed out, the 
towns, when great manufacturing industries began to develop, “ en- 
gulfed the best blood of the rural districts ;” and from that time the 
population in the agricultural counties began to decrease. Such is 
not the case in the United States. The sturdy population of the 


‘rural districts of the Eastern States is gradually migrating westward ; 


but its place will be filled by foreign immigration. The agricultural 
communities of the Western States are benefited by the thriving 
manufacturing towns which are fast spreading over the ten Western 


States. The area of the United States is too great for it to suffer as 


England has done from the population of the rural districts drifting 
into the cities. 

Viewed as a whole, what a national growth the Republic presents 
at the close of the eighth decade of this century! The population has 
increased in round numbers at the ratio of thirty-six, thirty-three, 
thirty-three, thirty-two, thirty-five, thirty-five, twenty-two, and thirty 
per cent, respectively ; it has travelled westward at the rate of thirty- 
six, fifty, thirty-nine, fifty-five, fifty-five, eighty-one, forty-two, and fifty- 
eight miles, until now the centre of population is eight miles west by 
south from the heart of the city of Cincinnati. Eight decades ago it 
straggled over an area of 239,935 square miles; it now extends over 
1,272,239, to say nothing of the eighteen hundred thousand square 
miles of Territory belonging to the United States, but as yet sparsely 
settled. We have seen that the first decade of this century opened 
with half-a-dozen small towns, the eighth closes with the United 
States third in the rank of European nations in respect to cities, and 
first as the granary and store-house of the world. Distributed within 
this fair portion of the earth is a population of 25,520,582 males and 
24,632,284 females ; of 43,475,506 native, and 6,677,360 foreign, born ; 
of 43,404,876 white and 6,577,150 colored. This population, varied 
as it is in color and race, is spread over our many latitudes extending 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean; it thrives best, as we have 
seen, in the valleys of our large rivers and along the Atlantic coast ; 
it breathes best in elevations below 2,000 feet, and increases and 
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multiplies more rapidly in a temperature of from 50° to 55° Fah. 
What the future of this surging throng will be no man can predict. 
What its present is, the census has revealed. Without indulging in 
the vanity of idle speculation as to the future, let us thankfully rejoice 
in the plenty and prosperity of the present. 

Rosert P. Porter. 





THE ENGLISH EVOLUTIONISTS. 


HE doctrine of evolution in some form or other is as old as 
speculative thought ; but it is only in its modern form that it 

has received the concurrent attention of all investigators, and has 
been made the fundamental postulate of science and philosophy. 
Since the “epoch making” publication of Mr. Darwin’s celebrated 
work on “ The Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection,” no 
thinker, either in science or philosophy, has been able to pursue his 
studies in independence of this idea. The desire to explain the exist- 
ence of the world on some other than the creation-hypothesis, — a 
desire that had long perplexed many able and earnest truth-seekers, 
—had in some measure prepared the way for a doctrine that should 
attempt to substitute for the former belief in special acts of creative- 
volition a new doctrine that the present world of life and matter is 
the result of a process of evolution or development operating through 
the millions of years of the past history of the globe. To determine 
the nature of this world-process, to ascertain the laws by which this un- 
folding has been regulated, is the prime object of the new philosophy. 
As briefly as we can state the modern doctrine, evolution in biology 
may be defined as the history of the successive steps of that morpho- 
logical and physiological change or transmutation by which any liv- 
ing creature has arrived at those characteristics of form and function 
which at present mark its place in Nature. In its broadest significance, 
it includes all those theories which regard the history of the world as 
a gradual transition in time from the lower to the higher, from the 
worse to the better, from the simple to the complex, and from the 
uniform to the varied in functional and physiological structure, — 
the causes by which this variation is brought about being immanent 
or inherent in the thing which varies. It is in other words a process 
of “ becoming,” —a philosophical hypothesis of the origin and order 
of the world in which the growth and development of organisms are 
determined by or conditioned on the inorganic world ; or, as we have 
seen it somewhere defined, it is, in biology, a perpetual readjustment 
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of internal functions to bring them into harmony with external condi- 
tions, and as applied to the sum of things is the history of that series 
of mutations by which the present world-order has been attained. 
The modern doctrine is made to apply not only to physical, but also 
to mental development, — the growth of mind equally with that of or- 
ganic functions being regarded as the result of material or mechanical 
processes. Professor Huxley thus states the doctrine : — 


“ Those who hold the theory of evolution (and I am one of them) conceive that 
there are grounds for believing that the world, with all that is in it, did not come 
into existence in the condition in which we now see it, nor in anything approach- 
ing that condition. On the contrary, they hold that the present conformation and 
composition of the earth’s crust, the distribution of land and water, and the infi- 
nitely diversified forms of animals and plants which constitute its present popula- 
tion, are merely the final terms in an immense series of changes which have been 
brought about, in the course of immeasurable time, by the operation of causes 
more or less similar to those which are at work at the present day.” 


Evolution is, in a word, an attempt to account, by natural causes, for 
the existence, the genesis, and the development of the world of life 
and matter which we see about us. 

This, in its most succinct statement, is that doctrine of evolution 
which has recently attracted so much attention in the scientific world. 
It is in its present form essentially the creation of the last half of 
the present century. All previous speculation upon the subject had 
been merely the higher dreams of isolated minds, — the adventurous 
researches of master intellects along the lines of greatest light, — 
each thinker striking out for himself a path in the darkness, and 
evolving a world-theory out of his own consciousness. Building with- 
out that mass of evidence upon which the present doctrine is founded, 
their theories were mere conjecture, — they could do little more than 
guess at the truth; and inasmuch as the data from which they rea- 
soned were meagre and insufficient, theré arose among them a mul- 
tiplicity of hypotheses conflicting in nature, and as numerous as the 
minds that conceived them. They groped hither and thither in the 
darkness, feeling around with eager hands, if perchance they might 
fall upon the truth; but, like somnambulists, they but staggered 
about, and jostled one another in their dreams. The ancient Hindu 
conceived the world to be an emanation from the divine nature, the 
eternal self-existent or self-created Brahma. The early Greek physi- 
cists believed it to have arisen from “ primordial matter,” through the 
operation of a certain inherent transmutative force resulting in con- 
stant morphological changes, —thus blindly staggering towards the 
conclusions which have been reached by the aid of modern scientific 
research. 

Plato, and after him his great pupil Aristotle, made but little ad- 
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vance toward the new doctrine. They indeed had distinct ideas of 
an “evolution ;” but their conception of the world-process was, in 
many respects, the very reverse of that which is now taught. It 
was their belief that the world had arrived at its present condition by 
a process of regression or degradation, rather than by one of pro- 
gress or development,—the one starting from the most perfect, “the 
divine cosmos,” and coming down the scale towards man and the 
lower animals ; the other hypothecating a first self-acting agency, and 
regarding each remove from the original motive-power as a diminu- 
tion in perfection. This latter conclusion seems to be one that would 
naturally suggest itself to the thinking mind in the absence of that 
mass of proof to the contrary which we now possess ; but it may be 
said to be no longer an open question that the present cosmic order 
has been reached by a process of development, and not of degrada- 
tion. 

Of all the ancient philosophers, Lucretius seems to have come 
nearest the modern conception of evolution, inasmuch as he had 
ideas, vague and confused it is true, but sufficiently discernible, of 
the preservation of races by the operation of those causes now 
known as “ Natural Selection,” and of the gradual development of 
man from a condition approaching animalization. 

Passing to the Scholiasts of the Middle Ages, we see no improve- 
ment of the doctrine. Indeed, the very conception seems to have 
been lost amid those vain and idle speculations in which the lives of 
the Schoolmen were consumed. In their hands truth was overwhelmed 
with error, and philosophy degraded into folly. The literature they 
have bequeathed to us is a vast repertory of useless learning, — of specu- 
lations beginning and ending in mysticism. Built upon nothing, and 
embodying little more than the vain imaginings of vain men, it is in 
many respects the most curious monument that industrious folly has 
ever erected to itself. But learning revived; Nature began to be 
studied. Copernicus and Galileo turned their attention to the heav- 
ens, and drew down knowledge from the skies; Kepler laid the cor- 
ner-stone upon which has been reared the noble conception of the 
universal reign of law; Newton discovered gravitation, and published 
the “Principia ;” and Bacon wrote, and turned the streams of thought 
into new channels. 

With the revival of learning came new conceptions of the origin of 
the world. The Cartesian philosophy inclines strongly toward the 
idea of a physical evolution, but rejects the notion of mental develop- 
ment. Locke, notwithstanding his belief in direct acts of creation, 
did not a little to open the way to a conception of the new doctrine. 
In Germany Emanuel Kant, though rejecting the idea of evolution 
as a universal principle applicable alike to the moral and physical 
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world, did nevertheless anticipate the Spencerian idea in many im- 
portant particulars. The Kantian philosophy regards the cosmos as 
having arisen by the operation of physical laws ; and these laws are 
thought sufficient to explain not only the order of the inorganic world, 
but also that of the solar system. In the organic world Kant was 
an advocate of the creation-hypothesis, and accounted for the various 
phases of animal life on teleological principles. He however recog- 
nizes the idea of human development, not as constituting a link in the 
great chain of the world-progress, but as simply a growth from a con- 
dition far inferior to man’s present state.! 

Ideas of evolution more or less clearly defined appear in most of 
the philosophical writings of the eighteenth century, but they seem 
for the most part to be dominated by conceptions of a theistic tele- 
ology. Philosophy appears to have been struggling to maintain an 
alliance with Orthodoxy; physical theories of the genesis of the 
world were guessed at, but they were stated with a timidity and want 
of confidence markedly at variance with the boldness which now char- 
acterizes the advocates of evolution. The tide however had set in, and 
nothing could now check the tendency of thought in this direction. 
Into every department of knowledge the close and critical researches 
of the student were carried; the intellectual world started into an 
activity such as had never been witnessed before. Those dreamy 
speculations concerning truth which had been the crowning distinction 
of the scholastic philosophy could no longer satisfy the curiosity of 
the explorer; there was everywhere felt a demand for a more cer- 
tain and a more specific knowledge. Nature alone, it was thought, 
could yield such a knowledge; and in every direction Nature was 
being forced: the very bowels of the earth were being penetrated, if 
perchance truth might be found concealed amid the rocks. A host 
of new sciences based upon a study of Nature sprang into existence. 
The mighty sounding-line let down into the darkness of the past by 
geology and its attendant studies threw upon the history of the world 
a flood of light which revolutionized thought, and re-established the 
bases of science and philosophy. At last the problem of the inor- 
ganic world seemed nearing a solution. The vast rock-formations 
which underlie our soil, and even the little pebbles upon which we 
tread, were surrendering to human inquiry the secret of their remote 
origin, and of their gradual formation through the lapse of many thou- 
sands of years. Amid these formations, the fossil remains of extinct 
species occurring gave rise to the science of zodlogy, by which, as 
claimed by many, the animal life of the world has been traced back to 
a common origin ; and the study of anthropology, showing a gradual 


1 In making this short summary, I have been indebted to the very learned article on evo- 
lution by Mr. James Sully in the “ Cyclopedia Britannica.” 
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development of man from a condition so barbarous and brutish as 
scarcely to distinguish him from the savage beasts which made his life 
a terror, has led the evolutionist to look upon man as only the last 
link in the great chain of organic development. The nebular hy- 
pothesis concerning the origin of the solar system had already been 
adumbrated by Kant, and fully developed by Laplace; physics and 
chemistry were being prosecuted with marvellous success, and the 
new studies of comparative philology and psychology were fast assist- 
ing to a fuller knowledge of man. Experiment after experiment had 
been made; museums were filled with the fossil remains of extinct 
species ; their structure, their peculiarities, their relation to living 
species were carefully noted and tabulated, and science found her- 
self overwhelmed by a mass of unsystematized and undigested facts. 
The time was now ripe for the new doctrine, and it soon made its 
appearance. 


In 1859 Mr. Charles Darwin published his celebrated work on 
“The Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection.”” No other 
book since the publication of the “Novum Organum” has had so 
profound an influence upon the world. And that influence was in- 
stantaneous. It spread abroad like light ; and probably no doctrine so 
difficult and uncertain of proof, and so important in its bearing upon 
all truth and all knowledge, ever met so favorable a reception at the 
hands of scientists and philosophers. It is true that the “ Darwinian 
Theory” was for a time, and indeed still is, a term of ridicule in the 
mouths of many; but we have lived to see it become the corner- 
stone of English and German philosophy, and have seen many distin- 
guished societies for the promotion of science and philosophy admit 
its venerable expositor to membership in terms which seemed rather to 
indicate their belief that the honor they received from the connection 
was greater than that which they conferred. In the “ Origin of Spe- 
cies” Mr. Darwin attempts to trace the evolution of the higher or- 
ganic forms out of the lower, but does not in this work bring man 
within the operation of the laws of evolution. Indeed, it was not 
until this extreme view had been adopted by many thinkers both in 
England and in Germany, and had been specifically advanced by Pro- 
fessor Huxley in his work on “ Man’s Place in Nature,” published in 
1863, that Mr. Darwin finally published his second celebrated work 
on “ The Descent of Man and Selection in Relation to Sex.” In this 
work, which appeared in 1871, he applied his theory of the origin of 
species to man, placing him in the same category with other organ- 
isms, and looking upon him as the product of the same laws of pro- 
gress and development. From 1831, when he took his degree in 
Christ College, Cambridge, Mr. Darwin has been a profound and 
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earnest student of Nature, and began his career by a five years’ voy- 
age around the world in the capacity of naturalist. His industry 
and his intimacy with natural history were demonstrated, on his re- 
turn, by a publication of an account of the voyage. Other volumes 
on zodlogy and natural history followed, and then came the work which 
has made him the central figure of modern philosophy. His extensive 
and varied researches into the mysteries of Nature had fully equipped 
him for the task. Through many years of patient investigation he 
had carefully collected facts and systematized evidence, ransacking 
Nature for testimony, and gathering proof from every quarter of the 
earth. Few men have ever brought to the illustration of any subject 
so vast and overwhelming a mass of facts. Zodlogy, botany, geology, 
anthropology, indeed every science which could bring him knowledge 
of the past or present history of the globe, was laid under contribu- 
tion to his mind. It has been one of Mr. Darwin's characteristics 
never to be content with knowledge at second-hand ; but he has pre- 
ferred, so far as he could, to demonstrate everything for himself. To 
do this he has spared no labor; has travelled far and wide over the 
world; has made himself familiar with Nature in her wildest and 

most secret haunts, drawing their history from the herb and flower, 
and pursuing both animal and vegetable life back into the remote 
periods of the geological history of the earth. In this way he had 
mastered all the details of natural history ; had familiarized himself 
with living and extinct species; studied their connection with and 
dependence upon one another, their points of similarity and differ- 
ence ; and had pondered long and deeply upon those physical laws by 
which, as he conceived, the development of species had been deter- 
mined. With this preparation he set himself to the task of construct- 
ing a theory of the genesis of the world, building not as the earlier 
philosophers upon mere speculation, but upon what he conceived to be 
facts proven by actual experiment, and attested by the records of the 
earth with which he had made himself familiar. It is in this feature 
of proof that we see the chief difference between the philosophy of 
to-day and that of the past. It might almost be said that there has 
been more real progress in the last century than in any thousand 
years which preceded. Thought has become more vigorous ; knowledge 
has increased more rapidly than ever before; facts are multiplying 
upon us with a rapidity which is bewildering ; new truths are being 
constantly brought to the light; inventions and discoveries as mar- 
vellous as the creations of Arabian fable are pressing upon us on every 
side. Flushed with success and triumphant at every point, the mind 
is pushing its conquests far into regions which were hitherto supposed 
to be beyond the bounds of human knowledge. It has invaded Na- 
ture.in her strongholds, and dragged up truth from the depths in 
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which it had been concealed from the beginning of time. Almost 
daily some new discovery proclaims that Nature has surrendered 
another citadel, — that man has triumphed in another field of action. 
Never indeed was Nature so nearly subdued. Never before were 
her most hidden forces so well understood or so much in the power 
of man; he has made himself master of many of her laws, and has 
turned them to his uses; he has subdued her forces, and made them 
his servants and allies ; he is fast penetrating her secrets and solving 
her mysteries, and by her assistance is approaching a complete knowl- 
edge of himself and his relation to the universe, to determine which 
must always be the highest and ultimate aim of human inquiry. 

The amount of facts with which science is encumbered is an actual 
impediment to her progress. The scientific mind seems affected 
with a mania for experiment and investigation. Too many are 
searching after facts, and too few are trying to think these facts into 
system. The earth has been dug up, the heavens studied, all Nature 
ravished in the incessant search after something new ; and the result is 
an immense accumulation of facts which no mind has yet been able to 
grasp in their entirety. Specialists have indeed mastered their respec- 
tive branches, and by their contributions to knowledge have placed 
mankind under a debt of gratitude to themselves ; but no intellect 
has yet arisen capable of generalizing this immense mass of hetero- 
geneous knowledge into one complete and harmonious system of truth. 
To make such a generalization would indeed be the peculiar preroga- 
tive of the highest type of mind ; and it may well be doubted if at pres- 
ent there exists a mind capable of such a work. If such a mind does 
exist, it belongs to Herbert Spencer. But Mr. Spencer has labored 
under the disadvantage of living at the time when these discoveries 
were being made, and these facts in process of accumulation ; and it 
may well be questioned whether it is within the power of the human 
mind not to be confused by this infinite variety of evidence, and the 
rapidity with which it has multiplied. When the fever of experiment 
and investigation is ended, then those earnest and laborious seekers 
after truth, who after all are the only real benefactors of mankind, 
will sit down to the task of systematizing these facts, and culling out 
and rejecting whatever is false in this evidence; and when this is 
done, we do not doubt that there will appear a mind that will weld 
this knowledge together into a system of philosophy which will ap- 
proach infinitely nearer the truth than philosophy has ever done — 
before. 

But returning to the proposition already stated, the old and new 
philosophies differ in nothing so much as in the method of their 
construction, — the latter being founded upon facts, and rising out of 
experience ; the former founded for the most part upon speculation 
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unsupported by proof. The philosophy of the past was little more 
than a system of metaphysics ; that of to-day is essentially the phi- 
losophy of experience. The one dealing for the most part with mind 
and mental conditions, each thinker naturally gave to his theory the 
color of his own mental bias, and it was impossible to erect any sys- 
tem to which all might adhere; the other, founded in great measure 
on principles capable of proof, may reasonably hope finally to achieve 
such a result. It is no inconsiderable recommendation of the modern 
philosophy that it is one of evidence and proof. The advocates of 
evolution must admit, however, that the proof of their doctrine is yet 
very far from complete. Whether it will ever reach a full demonstra- 
tion, owing to the nature of the proof necessary and to the difficulty of 
obtaining it, even the evolutionist does not venture to predict without 
great caution and reserve. But though the gaps in human knowledge 
should never be filled, it is certain that the theory of evolution has 
exerted as great an influence on thought as any other scientific or 
philosophical doctrine that was ever enunciated. Mr. Darwin does 
not claim to have originated the theory that has received his name, 
but merely to have elaborated it and fortified it by evidence; and 
though he may not be called either the strongest or most distin- 
guished advocate of evolution, his influence in spreading the doctrine 
has probably been greater than that of any other man. Mr. Darwin 
has contented himself with the study of physical nature, and the 
effort to demonstrate the development of all physical organisms from 
a common origin. In his “ Descent of Man” he places the human 
mind, in its lowest stages of development, in close relation to ani- 
mal instinct; and assuming that there is an intimate relation be- 
tween the mind and the physical organism without attempting to 
explain its nature, he concludes that as the body by the operation of 
physical causes is subject to indefinite changes, so the mind by the 
operation of similar causes is subject to equally indefinite modifica- 
tions. This theory has been carried further by other thinkers who 
have dealt more largely with the mental problem than Mr. Darwin 
has ever done. The physical world has been his special province, 
and there he has labored with the true zeal of one enamored of truth, 
and willing to make any sacrifice for her sake. In the midst of popu- 
lar derision, and subject to constant criticism, he has pursued his soli- 
tary labors, heedless of the praise or censure of men, and content if 
only he could commune with truth in her chosen temple amid the 
beauties and glories of Nature. His long life has been one constant 
sacrifice to knowledge, and science has had no more industrious or 
more zealous an advocate. The result of his labors must be pecul- 
iarly gratifying to himself, for he has lived to see his theory of the 
world adopted by the great body of the scientific school, and bidding 
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fair to become the starting point of the philosophy of the future; and 
is doubtless conscious of having established a name which, like that 
of Aristotle and Bacon and Newton, will go down to posterity as the 
mark of a great epoch in the intellectual history of the world. 

Mr. Darwin has recently been devoting much attention to the 
breaking down of the sharp line which has always been supposed to 
exist between the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and in his seventy- 
first year has just produced another work devoted to that purpose, — 
his object being to demonstrate the similarity between animals and 
certain species of plants, and to strengthen the proof which he thinks 
will finally be completed of the common origin of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. This work must of necessity prove a valuable 
contribution to the science of biology, and will stimulate others to 
explore this new and curious field. Mr. Darwin’s theory has done 
much to unburden biology of the teleological idea, and has been a 
heavy blow to the doctrine of final causes. It is, however, thought 
by many not to exclude the idea of a first cause, and is therefore less 
objectionable to the theological world than is the more extreme doc- 
trine of Mr. Spencer. 


As much as the doctrine of evolution is indebted to Mr. Darwin, it 
might be said to rest under even greater obligations to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. Mr. Darwin has dealt only with the physical aspect of the 
question ; but Mr. Spencer, with true philosophical acumen, has con- 
sidered it in almost every conceivable relation. No other single man 
has done so much as he to establish the doctrine upon a scientifico- 
philosophical basis, and to elaborate it into a complete and perfectly 
rounded philosophical system. No other man, indeed, has been so 
well prepared for so vast a work. Mr. Spencer is one of whom it is 
difficult to speak in terms which shall do him justice, and at the same 
time not appear to rate him more highly than he deserves. He has, 
not without reason, been considered the master intellect of this cen- 
tury, and it is not improbable that posterity will rank him as the 
greatest thinker who has appeared since Aristotle. Lord Bacon, in a 
letter to his uncle, Lord Burleigh, said : “ I have taken all knowledge 
to be my province.” Mr. Spencer could with equal justice say the 
same of himself; and the difference between the amount of his knowl- 
edge and that of Bacon’s is almost equal to the difference between the 
amount of knowledge of the ages in which they lived. His mind 
might be likened to some magnificent garden in which have bloomed 
and ripened all the flowers and fruits of thought, or to a profound and 
shoreless ocean into which all the rivers of knowledge have poured 
their abundant riches. He has set up a kind of autocracy in the 
realm of philosophy, and from his intellectual throne has surveyed 
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almost the entire field of human knowledge and human activity. We 
have compared him to Bacon, but they were alike only in the univer- 
sality of their knowledge. Bacon’s life was a melancholy spectacle of 
all that is greatest in human genius mingled in the same mind with 
all that is most unworthy in human character. In that vast intellect, 
which was capable of comprehending the universe, were antithetically 
mixed the true philosopher’s love of truth and the scheming politician’s 
unscrupulous disregard of plighted faith. Bacon thinking, deserves 
our greatest gratitude: Bacon acting, is worthy of our deepest scorn ; 
and according as we consider him as a politician or as a teacher of 
mankind, his name is associated with all that is most contemptible or 
all that is most glorious in the history of the human mind. Mr. 
Spencer, on the other hand, may be said to have done nothing un- 
worthy of himself. His whole life has been given up to the study 
of pure philosophy, and his vast powers of mind early placed him 
in the front rank of modern thinkers. His originality, his grasp 
of the broadest principles, his almost infinite powers of generalization, 
are the marked characteristics of his mental constitution. A close 
and earnest student, he has accumulated a fund of knowledge pro- 
found and accurate in character and almost “ encyclopzdic ” in extent ; 
and, worshipping Truth for her own sake, his private life, unlike that of 
the great Elizabethan philosopher, is such that philosophy will suffer 
no disgrace from association with his name. Mr. Spencer has been 
one of the most extreme advocates of the doctrine of evolution, and 
has carried it into the investigation of every subject, and has carefully 
elaborated an extensive system of philosophy upon this idea. There 
is scarcely any subject within the range of philosophy proper which 
he has not discussed, and whatever he has touched he has touched 
with the hand of a master. We may not accord with his views, but all 
must admit the consummate ability with which he has constructed his 
philosophical system. The briefest exposition of his doctrine or his 
method would carry us much beyond the limits of this paper. It may 
be said, however, that Mr. Spencer has laid much stress upon the 
great modern generalizations of the indestructibility of matter and the 
conservation of energy, resolving them into the one law of the per- 
sistence of force, which he makes the fundamental postulate of evo- 
lution. Evolution being a change from the homogeneous to the 
heterogeneous, an amount of homogeneous matter is assumed which, 
under the influence of this law of force and the law of the instability 
of the homogeneous, is set into that process of change known as 
evolution. An apt illustration of the process is given in the nebular 
hypothesis of the formation of the solar system, which hypothesis 
Mr. Spencer adopts. Basing his philosophy upon the deductions of 
science, he has adopted the mechanical theory of evolution as dis- 
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tinguished from the teleological idea ; and, in the course of his in- 
vestigations, attempts by this mechanical theory to account not only, 
as in the “ First Principles,” for the existence of the inorganic world, 
but afterward also for organic, mental, and social life. Everything 
is to Mr. Spencer the result of the laws of evolution. In his discus- 
sion of the development of organic life he has given great prominence 
to Mr. Darwin’s doctrine of Natural Selection, or, as he terms it, the 
“ Survival of the Fittest.” For a number of years he has been en- 
gaged in the study of sociology, and is elaborating an extensive system 
of social philosophy upon the idea of social evolution. Society is re- 
garded much in the same light as an individual organism, and its pres- 
ent condition is accounted for upon similar principles of evolution and 
development. In his opinion “Societies are products of evolution, 
assuming in their various times and places their various modifications 
of structure and function.” } 

It is scarcely possible that even Mr. Spencer’s great abilities will be 
able to erect a true theory of social science. The problem is one involv- 
ing so many difficulties and so many diverse and conflicting laws, that 
it seems quite improbable at present that the human mind will ever be 
able to work out its complete solution. That society has reached its 
present development by the operation of certain laws seems, in this age 
of the reign of law, much more probable than many other things that 
have received demonstration; but these laws are so multiform that 
many of them may forever baffle human research. No one has un- 
derstood the difficulties of the problem more clearly than Mr. Spencer 
himself, and we cannot but experience a sensation of pain when we read 
in the closing words of the “ Study of Sociology ” his melancholy recog- 
nition of the insufficiency of even the highest powers to solve the great 
questions of life which present themselves to the mind. He says: 


“ Thus, admitting that for the fanatic some wild anticipation is needful as a 
stimulus, and recognizing the usefulness of his delusion as adapted to his par- 
ticular nature and his particular function, the man of higher type must be con- 
tent with greatly modified expectations, while he perseveres with undiminished 
efforts. He has to see how comparatively little can be done, and yet to find it 
worth while to do that little; so uniting philanthropic energy with philosophic 
calm.” 


While, however, the social problem is one which even the best in- 
tellects may never thoroughly comprehend, much good will unques- 
tionably result from a study of the laws by which society has been 
developed. It must certainly sooner or later affect the policies of 
rulers. It must also in some measure have its influence upon re- 
ligious opinions. Extreme views both in religion and politics will no 
doubt be greatly modified by this study. For the social question is 


1 Study of Sociology, p. 399. 
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certainly one which may be understood infinitely better than it ever 
yet has been, and a fuller knowledge of its laws must inevitably effect 
an amelioration of the condition of mankind. As the social science is 
better understood, society must necessarily be established upon a bet- 
ter basis. Better laws will be framed, a broader humanitarian prin- 
ciple will be adopted, a healthier tone of thought will prevail, and a 
more rapid progress will be made toward that perfect society whose 
end shall be the greatest happiness and the greatest good of mankind. 
Viewed in this light, the study of society as the product of evolution 
must plainly be of great benefit to man, if the laws of its development 
can ever be ascertained even in part. That they should ever be fully 
understood is highly improbable ; but they may be understood in great 
measure, and there can be no doubt that Mr. Spencer has already 
done much to simplify the problem. Yet notwithstanding the emi- 
nent services he has rendered in this field of labor, his greatest claim 
upon the gratitude of posterity will be that he has demonstrated the 
existence of a social science, and has opened a path into this wilder- 
ness, and pointed out the road for future explorers to pursue. To 
mark out the paths of future thought, and draw the lines along which 
posterity shall walk in its search after truth, is indeed the special pre- 
rogative of the noblest intellects; and this Mr. Spencer more than 
any of his contemporaries has probably succeeded in doing. And 
his work seems to be far from ended yet. He is now in his sixty-first 
year, his constitution is strong and vigorous, his health robust ; and 
altogether there seems no reason why he should not yet have many 
years before him to devote to those immortal labors which have made 
his name a familiar sound wherever science and philosophy are 
known. Yet it must be admitted that his philosophical system is 
far from complete. Indeed, he has laid its foundations so broad that 
it is impossible a single mind should ever be able to complete so stu- 
pendous a structure. Like the celebrated historian of civilization, he 
has undertaken a task which no man will ever be able to perform 
alone. He has endeavored to compass all knowledge, and to system- 
atize all experience. Unwilling to recognize that there are bounds to 
human will and human intellect, he has gone on piling up the succes- 
sive stories of the great temple of philosophy which he is building ; 
but long before the last touches are given his life will be exhausted, 
and other hands will continue what he has begun. Much that he has 
built will no doubt be torn away and replaced by something new ; but 
it will be enough for his fame if only the foundation which he has 
laid shall have been laid upon truths that will endure. 


Among the English evolutionists, Professor Huxley must not be 
forgotten. Though now only in his fifty-fifth year, he has long held a 
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prominent position in the scientific world, and is said to have been the 
first to extend Mr. Darwin’s theory of the origin of species to man. 
Like Mr. Darwin, he has devoted himself almost entirely to a con- 
sideration of the physical side of the question. For some years he 
has been devoting much attention to the comparative anatomy of the 
vertebrata, and zodlogy is indebted to him for many important dis- 
coveries. He is a vigorous and original thinker, a laborious student, 
and a strong advocate of evolution. His work on “ Man’s Place in 
Nature,” in which he brings man within the scope of the Darwinian 
theary, is probably his best known work on evolution. In 1868 he de- 
livered a lecture on the “ Physical Basis of Life” which attracted much 
attention. In this lecture he claimed that there is a certain kind of 
matter from which all the life of the globe has sprung. This matter 
he calls protoplasm, and claims that it is the product of the union, 
under certain conditions, of certain compounds, — water, ammonia, and 
carbonic acid ; that this protoplasm forms the basis of all life ; and that 
all life is therefore of kindred origin and kindred character, from the 
lowest plant to the highest animal. 


Associated with the name of Professor Huxley is that of Professor 
* Tyndall. Probably no one of the English scientists is better known 
either in this country or in Europe. Professor Tyndall is, in the 
strictest sense of the words, a physical scientist. His labors have 
. been chiefly an examination into the molecular constitution of matter. 
He has made many important discoveries both in electricity and in 
radiant heat. He has also devoted much attention to a consideration 
of the causes which affect the “acoustic transparency of the atmos- 
phere,” and his work on “ Sound” has been translated into Chinese 
at the expense of the Chinese government. Professor Tyndall is 
a thorough-going evolutionist. He has written much and delivered 
many lectures, and has probably done more than any one else to popu- 
larize science. He is peculiarly fortunate in his style of writing, 
which is at once clear, beautiful, and powerful. Indeed, in this respect 
he may be said to stand at the head of the whole school of English 
science and philosophy, and it is difficult to find a better or more pleas- 
ing style even among those who have made the rules of composition 
a study of their lives. Darwin, Spencer, Huxley, and Tyndall are 
the four names that are most intimately identified with the English 
doctrine of evolution. Many other eminent thinkers, however, have 
advocated the same doctrine, and notably Mr. Bain, Mr. Lewes, Mr. 
Fiske, Mr. Murphy, and Professor Clifford. These have for the most 
part attempted to give a metaphysical interpretation to the doctrine. 
It might with some justice be said that the whole body of the English 
scientists and philosophers have in some form or other accepted the 
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evolution hypothesis. The four names first mentioned, however, are 
those which are most intimately associated with the idea. Of these, 
Mr. Darwin seems to have had the greatest influence on the Continent, 
and particularly in Germany. Indeed, the whole of the modern Ger- 
man philosophy seems to have risen upon the Darwinian or physical 
conception of evolution ; and Mr. Spencer, who has done more than 
any other thinker to elaborate the doctrine, seems to have exerted but 
little influence upon German thought. We may, however, predict 
that he will be rated more highly by posterity than any of his con- 
temporaries, for he has extended his investigations over a wider ,ter- 
ritory, has thought more profoundly, has opened up greater fields of 
inquiry, and has embodied in a philosophical system for the use of 
future explorers the vast acquirements of a mind that has gathered 
fruits from all the fields of human thought, and whose resources seem 


limited only by the limits of knowledge. 


In concluding this paper it may be proper to repeat and to examine 
the statement already made, that the new philosophy, by which we 
would designate the philosophy of evolution, is based upon actual 
scientific research. It is,so far as it has been clearly made out, a 
philosophy of proof ; and this might be called the chief feature which 
distinguishes it from the philosophy of other ages. Whatever may 
be the result of the investigations now making in this direction, it is 
at least much that an attempt has been made to establish philosophy 
upon a scientific basis and to subject its conclusions to the test of 
proof. This age, indeed, is one in which it is difficult for any doctrine 
to stand unless supported by strong evidence of its soundness. And 
this I regard as an indication of an extremely healthy mental condi- 
tion. There is everywhere a great desire to know the truth, and a de- 
termination to accept nothing which has not been subjected to a close 
and searching scrutiny. The opponents of science, if any exist, do not 
demand stronger or more certain proofs of the truth of any new 
scientific doctrine than does the scientist himself. And this is proper, 
for scientific knowledge should be fixed and impregnable ; and while 
this desire to know the truth and this spirit of universal criticism con- 
tinue, we may reasonably expect that great progress will be made in 
all the branches of knowledge. We may expect, too, that knowledge 
will be established upon a better basis than heretofore ; that it will be 
more certain and less subject to fluctuation, — for what has been estab- 
lished by proof and demonstrated to be true must be true forever. 
The evolutionists, therefore, by giving their doctrine a scientific basis 
and subjecting it to the test of proof, have taken the only method by 
which such a doctrine could ever be satisfactorily established; but it 
cannot be claimed even by the most extravagant advocates of evolu- 
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tion that the proof already obtained is sufficient. On the contrary, it 
must be admitted that it is very far from complete. There are im- 
mense gaps in our knowledge of the world, and particularly of the ani- 
mal life of the world, which must be filled up ; and the proof necessary 
to fill these gaps is of such a character that it may well be doubted 
whether or not it can ever be obtained. It seems impossible, also, that 
the existence of mind can ever be accounted for upon a purely physical 
or mechanical conception of the idea of evolution, if we suppose the 
mind to be something different from and independent of the physical 
organism. And even though by future investigation these gaps in 
our knowledge should all be filled, and we should come to a clear 
understanding of the universal interdependence of species, and be 
able to demonstrate the gradual evolution in time of all animal life 
from the lowest to the highest forms, we should still be unable to ex- 
plain that “ first principle” of life from which ail living organisms had 
been evolved. So that the doctrine of evolution, even admitting all 
that Mr. Spencer claims, still leaves us ignorant of the beginning 
of life. It takes us only to the door of the temple, and leaves us 
there anxious and pleading to know, yet able only to guess at, what 
is concealed within. Professor Huxley, as we have seen, has at- 
tempted to account for the beginning of life upon scientific principles ; 
but it is safe fo say that in the present state of knowledge no satis- 
factory demonstration of this character can be made. What the fu- 
ture will achieve in this direction may not be predicted ; but we may 
express a doubt whether we shall ever be able to form any other than 
a teleological conception of life. In his biology, Mr. Spencer does not. 
attempt to solve the question of how life first arose, but assumes its 
existence, and considers merely its development into higher forms. 
And this is the most that the evolutionist at present can hope to do. 
He may attempt to trace the progress of life, but he may not explain 
to us the secret of its first beginnings ; and even though Mr. Darwin's 
theory of the origin of species and descent of man should he fully 
established, still we shall find ourselves asking but receiving no 
answer to the question, “What is life?” Still we shall not; know 
whether, as claimed by some, it is merely a continuation under other 
forms of sub-vital processes, or whether it is something complete in 
itself and wholly independent of physical causes. In a word, the evo- 
lutionist must assume a beginning’of life, and admit that he is unable 
to explain it; so that after all the question of life seems, even from) 
the standpoint of the evolutionist, to resolve itself back into the idea, 
of a first cause and a creative will. Many have found in this view a 
footing upon which to build a religious interpretation of the doctrine ; 
for it is argued that if the doctrine of evolution is true, its effect is not 
to destroy the belief in a first cause, but merely to remove that cause 
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further from us than we have heretofore conceived it to be. Just as 
a wheel started from the top of a hill and rolling with increasing 
velocity towards the plain owes its motion to the hand which gave the 
original impulse, so in this conception of evolution the world-progress 
is referred back to the hand which first started Nature in her course 
of change. So, too, the doctrine is thought by some not necessarily 
to exclude the idea of a future life ; for even conceiving the mind to 
have arisen by a gradual evolution, there may, it is thought, be reached 
a degree of mental development which might qualify the mind to live 
when the physical organism has expired. 

But whatever other influence the doctrine may have, it is quite cer- 
tain that it will lead in the future to a more careful study of man as 
man and as related to the sum of things. To solve so vast a problem 
is the highest object towards which human energy can be directed. It 
is, indeed, the ultimate aim of all philosophy. And as we acquire a 
broader knowledge of ourselves, we shall at the same time become 
more intimately acquainted with the means by which our happiness is 
secured. We shall better understand our relation to society and to 
mankind; and recognizing that the highest good of the species is the 
highest good of the individual, we shall learn to live less for ourselves 
and more for humanity. The result must be that a more altruistic 
spirit will prevail ; the question of self will, in a greater measure than 
before, be lost in the question of race, and the energies of all will be 
directed towards the accomplishment of the evolutionists’ dream of 
the perfect state, — the highest development of the species. If there 
is any principle which more than any other recommends the new phi- 
losophy, it is that it is essentially the philosophy of humanity; and 
though in the progress of knowledge it should be demonstrated that 
the principles upon which it is founded are fundamentally erroneous, 
it still will not have existed in vain, if, by directing thought into new 
channels and opening other fields of investigation, it has increased 


human happiness by bringing man to a better knowledge of himself. 
WILLIAM MYALL. 





THE REFORM IN PRONOUNCING LATIN. 


| oe some years past there has been much and earnest discussion 

as to the necessity of a reform in the pronunciation of Latin. 
In 1857 Professor Corssen issued his great work. It was by far the 
most profound and scholarly treatise on that subject which had ever 
appeared, and it brought before the public an almost incredible mass 
of information with regard to the history and growth of the Latin 
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language. From this parentage came that progeny of publications 
which for twenty years past, in this country and in England, have 
aimed ata reform in the pronunciation of Latin. In England sev- 
eral more or Jess important works have appeared. In our own 
country, aside from occasional articles in the magazines, three little 
books have been published, all advocating reform. The first of these 
was by Professor Haldeman, of the University of Pennsylvania, pub- 
lished in 1851; the second, by Professor Richardson of the University 
of Rochester, published in 1859; the, third, by Professor Blair of 
Hampden-Sydney College, Va., in 1874. These works make little 
claim to independent investigation, but are founded largely upon such 
works as that of Professor Corssen already referred to. It is not a 
little singular that this movement for reform should have received its 
first impulse from Germany, since apparently no interest whatever is 
felt there in a reform for which they have been made responsible. 
England has been the centre of this movement, and the interest which 
has been awakened there has in a measure reproduced itself in this 
country. The condition of affairs in the educated world with refer- 
ence to the pronunciation of Latin seems at present to be this: 
Each nation pronounces the language in accordance with the laws 
and customs of their own speech. We are often in the habit of 
speaking of the “Continental” method of pronunciation, while the 
fact is that there is no Continental method. 

So far as the vowel sounds are concerned, the different nations on 
the Continent exhibit a tolerable unity; but in the pronunciation of 
the consonants there is the widest divergence. The Frenchman says 
(Cicero) Seesayro; the German Tsetsayro ; the Italian Cheechayro. 

It is admitted on all hands that unity is desirable in the pronun- 
ciation of Latin. It is still further admitted that it is in the highest 
degree desirable to restore, if possible, the pronunciation which was 
used in Rome in the classical period, and in the times of her highest 
culture. The period of Roman civilization, whose pronunciation it is 
desired to reproduce, is a comparatively limited one, and is confined 
to what is known as the Augustan age. In the language of Mr. 
Ellis *:— 

“It is desired to revive the pronunciation which was current among the prin- 
cipal men of eminence, as statesmen, philosophers, historians, writers, orators, 
and poets, during the first century before Christ, — the pronunciation of Julius and 
Augustus Cesar, of Maecenas, of Cicero, Virgil, and Horace; that is, the court and 
literary, as distinct from the popular and rustic, pronunciation.” It is admitted 
that the pronunciation of the Augustan age “differed at least as much from that 
of the preceding century as the English of Queen Anne did from that of Elizabeth ; 


and that it differed from that of the second and third centuries afterward at least 
as much, probably more, than Queen Anne’s differed from Queen Victoria's.” * 


1 Ellis’s Quantitative Pronunciation of Latin, p. 2. 2 Ellis, p. 3. 
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It is therefore at once apparent that the problem is one of special 

difficulty, in that it is proposed to reproduce tones which sounded but 
for a few years, and then disappeared forever. The language which 
Augustus spoke has been dead for eighteen hundred years. Itisa 
matter of extreme difficulty to catch the pronunciation of a foreign 
language even when one is brought into immediate contact with it. 
Such an acquirement demands not only an educated ear and the 
power to discriminate closely between similar sounds, but it requires 
also long practice. Every one knows that it is utterly impossible to 
learn the pronunciation of German, French, or Italian from books. 
It is a very difficult matter to reproduce a sound even when one has 
heard it, and heard repeatedly. Foreign languages can be spoken with 
any degree of elegance only when persons have resided for several 
years in foreign countries, and even then, in many cases, the native 
detects inaccuracies in the pronunciation. It is extremely difficult for 
a German to learn French; and how many Germans are there, though 
they have lived in America for ten or twenty years, who speak our 
language without a foreign accent? 

This is the case when the language which one wishes to learn is 
spoken all about him ; when he can note critically the sound of differ- 
ent combinations, and when he has daily and constant opportunity to 
correct and improve his pronunciation. What must the difficulty be, 
then, in the case of a language which was spoken nearly two thousand 
years ago, which has never been spoken since as it was then spoken, 
and in regard to the pronunciation of which our information is of the 
most meagre kind? But have we not the elaborate works of the gram- 
marians who wrote voluminously and critically in regard to the value 
and sound of the different letters? Do not the writings of Priscian, 
Victorinus, and others settle the question of Latin pronunciation for 
all practical purposes? On the contrary, they do not settle it at all. 
For the thing which is aimed at is to reproduce the pronunciation of 
the Augustan age; and what knowledge of that had these writers 
who lived from three to six hundred years later than Horace and 
Virgil? The Romans of the Augustan age would doubtless have 
ridiculed the pronunciation of these very grammarians who are sup- 
posed to teach the science of speaking Latin correctly. Indeed Roby, 
who is one of the strong advocates of reform says! : — 

**T assign but little weight to the accounts of pronunciation given by the Roman 
grammarians. . . . Some isolated statements given by Cicero and Quintillian are 
worth careful notice; but to describe sounds properly requires a large acquain- 
tance with possible and actual sounds: and who in the ancient world had that? It 
is absurd to see loose statements of writers of uncertain age, but probably between 
A. D. 200 and 600, and often nearer the latter than the former, taken as authen- 
ticated evidence of the pronunciation of Cicero and Cesar.” 


1 Preface, § xxx. 
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Moreover, the very writings of these grammarians presuppose a 
certain knowledge of the sound of the letters in regard to which they 
treat ; so that when one of them tells us that “the vowels, when _pro- 
longed, sustain cheir own power,” we are just as far from knowing 
what their own power was as we were before. 

The Romans of the age whose pronunciation we wish to recover 
wrote little or nothing in regard to the proper sound of the Roman 
letters. The only information which we get from them is fragmentary 
and incidental. From Cicero we have a: few suggestions ; from Quin- 
tillian, who wrote under Domitian, we learn a very little; and from 
Gellius, who lived about 130 A.D. (rather outside of the classical 
period), we have a few brief passages. Mr. Ellis, — himself an 
enthusiastic advocate of reform, and by far the leading English- 
man in this department, — in. speaking of the difficulty of the work 
says!}:— 

‘* Even after months spent in Paris, with French in the air all around, very few 
Englishmen are able to obtain more than a rough conception and an indifferent 
execution of a pronunciation so utterly different from their own. Latin was at 
least as different ; and yet we have to grub it up from passing remarks made by 
writers two thousand years old to others who, owing to their own habits of 


speech, knew what they meant by a mere allusion, and to piece these remarks 
together into some sort of a practical and practicable whole.” 


Roby admits in similar terms the great difficulty of the undertaking. 
It seems to be confessed, then, by the most scholarly of those who 
are engaged in this work, that it is one of great labor and obscurity. 
To condemn the English pronunciation of Latin and to insist upon 
returning to the pronunciation of the Augustan age is very easy ; 
but actually to make the return, —to recover those tones which, as 
Roby says, have not been uttered by any accredited representative 
for seventeen years, — “Hic labor hoc opus est.” 

It is undoubtedly true that the cause of the reformers has suffered 
in general estimation from often having been advocated in an ex- 
travagant and dogmatic way. Instead of regarding it as a movement 
attended by great difficulty and surrounded by much obscurity, many 
of its advocates scout the idea of anything like hesitation or caution. 
They deal in wholesale denunciation of other systems, and wonder 
that any tolerable student of Latin can so lag behind the scholarship 
of the age. Mr. Jewell, who in 1875 was principal of the Poughkeepsie 
High School, in a paper read in that year before the University con- 
vocation at Albany, takes up the cudgel most stoutly against all sys- 
tems but the pure and simple Roman. He calls it a system “not 
surpassed by anything pertaining to classic literature in the strength 
of its evidences.” After speaking of the sources of our knowledge 
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of the old Roman pronunciations of Latin, he wonders “that any 
honest scholar, to say nothing of the zealous Latinist, can tolerate 
the sweeping and superficial statement that the ancient pronunciation 
of the Latin language has been almost wholly lost.” Such statements 
do not come with very good grace from those who by their own con- 
fession are not original investigators, and who do little but trade upon 
the resources which others have accumulated. The men who have 
done any work in this department of research speak with more mod- 
esty and caution. One year after the presentation of Mr. Jewell’s 
paper, Professor Tracy Peck, in an essay delivered before the same 
body, says: “The exact ancient pronunciation of Latin can of course 
never be fully known.” And again: “Even if the abstract subject 
were easy, the Romans have left us no scientific treatment of the 
proper sounds of their language.” After speaking also of the general 
difficulties of the subject, he adds: “ Enough has been said to prove 
how empty are the claims of those who maintain that they have re- 
covered in all its particulars the exact pronunciation of the ancient 
Romans. Approximate accuracy is the most which we can ever hope 
to attain.” 

Mr. Jewell of course did not know of these views of Professor Peck 
at the time when he read his paper at Albany; but he surely might 
have known that no less a scholar than Roby had said that “the in- 
quiry into classical Latin is an inquiry into a pronunciation which 
has not been uttered by any accredited representative within the iast 
seventeen hundred years.” He might also have known that the evi- 
dence of the grammarians upon which he laid so much stress was 
rejected by Roby as utterly valueless. He ought to have known that 
Professor Blair had written, “ Without a particle of positive evidence 
our only resource is in the multiplication of probable proofs.” He 
might have read in Ellis as follows : — 


“TI assume that we are not in a position to obtain more than a very rough con- 
ception of its details [the Augustan pronunciation]; but even the small results that 
we can reach are useful in helping us on the road.” 


Professor Peck, in the paper already referred to, in recommending 
the restored pronunciation of Latin, goes no further than to say: 


“It is approximately correct. Though the problem is beset with very great 
difficulties, and though the lights by which we proceed are often feeble, sometimes 
misleading, yet the cumulative argument from a variety of sources is great. 
. - - Our Latin utterance must of course always be that of foreigners.” 


When such men as Roby and Ellis speak, they are to be listened to 
with respectful attention. They are masters in their own depart- 
ments; and the difficulties which they admit, as well as the caution 
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with which they speak, are a sufficient rebuke to the flippant and ex- 
cathedra style of these ill-equipped and over zealous advocates of 
reform. 

Professor Richardson is another of those who would have us be- 
lieve that a return to the old Roman pronunciation is a very simple 
thing. “Can the Roman pronunciation,” he asks, “ be satisfactorily 
ascertained?” ‘“ Every one,” he answers, “who has properly investi- 
gated this subject will answer this question in the affirmative.” “The 
sounds are all familiar,” he says again, “and can be learned with the 
utmost facility.” “The most inveterate barbarian, by reading aloud 
for an hour or two each day, will in a fortnight metamorphose himself 
into a veritable old Roman.” The absurdity and wildness of such 
language as this needs no comment; or if it need any, the words 
already quoted from Roby, Ellis, and Peck are quite sufficient. In 
another place Professor Richardson says: “ The merest child can un- 
derstand it;” and he calls it “ that perfectly simple and beautiful sys- 
tem of the Romans.” He describes it as “a system ascertained and 
established in every important particular by the testimony of its own 
grammarians.” Who these grammarians were, and the value which 
Roby attaches to their writings, we have already seen. 

But after these jubilant words of Professor Richardson, one would 
suppose that the so-called Roman system was universally agreed upon ; 
that all the problems connected with it had been settled ; and that noth- 
ing was left for the scholar but the simple task of making himself famil- 
iar with it, and putting it into practice. “The merest child,” he says, 
“can learn it.” But what shall we learn, and what is the Roman 
system? And here we find ourselves at once in a sea of controversy. 
The strange fact appears ‘that there is no settled Roman pronuncia- 
tion. The advocates of this system agree in some respects, but dis- 
agree widely and decidedly in others. If it is um#ity which we are after, 
we shall be no nearer to it in trying to adopt the Roman pronuncia- 
tion than we are at present with our national pronunciation. And if 
it is the old Roman pronunciation which we are after, the question 
arises again, who can tell us what that was? Professor Richardson is 
very certain that he has reached the exact truth ; Professor Blair is at 
swords’ points with Richardson in some particulars, and censures him 
very sharply; Professor Potwin of the Western Reserve! is very 
doubtful as to several of the most important features connected with 
this scheme; the syllabus issued by the professors of Latin in the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge differs in some respects from 
any of these; Mr. Ellis also has his own peculiarities, and is doubtful 
as to some points. Indeed, the only ground upon which the advocates 
of reform strike a truce and are at peace, is that ¢ and g are always 
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hard ; and even here, at least as regards ¢, they have against them 
the authority of Corssen ; and Mr. Storey, in the “ North American” 
of January, 1879, has argued from the modern Italian very forcibly in 
the same direction. As to the sound of V, and also of the diphthongs, 
the reformers either say that they are not decided, or, if decided, they 
are violently opposed to each other. V, says Professor Richardson, 
is like the Greek OU,—that is, our W. “From all that has been 
said,” says Blair, “we infer that the consonant V was sounded like 
the English V when it began a syllable.” “Ido not think the Eng- 
lish W was ever used,” says Ellis; and the syllabus of the English 
University professors gives the option of pronouncing Vas V or as W. 
AE, says Professor Richardson, was sounded like “aye,” the English 
adverb of affirmation ; AZ, says Blair, like a¢in the French raison ; 
AE, says Roby, very nearly like the sound of @ in at, lengthened. 
OE, says Professor Potwin, as of in boil; OZ, says the English Uni- 
versity scheme, as az in pain; OE, says Blair, as o in world, or z in 
whirl; OE, says Roby, “is somewhat perplexing,” — and one would 
infer as much from the difficulty which the reformers experience in 
finding an equivalent for the sound. ZU, says Professor Haldeman, 
is pronounced by adding to the English word day the last syllable of 
the English word endow; EU, says Professor Blair, as in few, pew, 
etc. Dat the end of words, says Blair, was sounded like the English ¢ ; 
D, says Ellis, will receive its English sound. Most of the other writers 
assign to each vowel or diphthong its own distinct and peculiar sound. 
On the contrary the scheme of the English professors assigns to £, 
AE, and OE the same sound,— like aé in pain. “The pronuncia- 
tion of the diphthongs,” says Richardson, “ is determined at once and 
infallibly by the well-established sounds of the component elements.” 
Professor Blair utterly denies this statement. After giving his own 
conclusions as to the pronunciation of AZ, Blair adds: “ In the face 
of these statements, Professor Richardson lays down the law that 
AE should be sounded like aye, the English adverb of affirmation.” 
Qu, says Richardson, had precisely the sound of K. “When zu fol- 
lowed s, g, or g,” says Blair, “it had a sound like the English W.” 
Richardson would say “ Kamkam ;” Blair would say “ quamquam ;” 
and in a note Blair sneers at Richardson for such perfect folly. 

These details are given merely to show that there is as yet no 
unity or system in the plans for reforming the pronunciation of 
Latin. The only thing upon which they are agreed is the necessity 
of a reform: as to the character of the reform, they are very far from 
being agreed. The result of this lack of harmony is seen in the fact 
that the schools which teach the Roman pronunciation teach it in a 
variety of ways. Until some single scheme is agreed upon which 
will approve itself to the minds of scholars, the reform movement will 
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not be cordially nor generally embraced. Indeed, all the information 
which we have shows that the reform is thus far treated with a good 
deal of distrust and indifference. In England, which is the home of 
the movement, the reform is but half-hearted and partial. Mr. Ellis 
(1874) says of it: “It can hardly be said as yet to have been ade- 
quately tried in schools or seconded in the universities.” “Even 
now,” he adds, “ the old use predominates, and it is to be feared that 
even those trained by the syllabus in the schools are induced to give 
it up, or at least suppress it, when they proceed to the universities.” 
“The lamentable fluctuation of opinion,” he continues, “exhibited by 
the schoolmasters in their conference of this year is a clear proof of 
the difficulties which attend any real reform.” Professor Thatcher, 
in the “New Englander” of November, 1878, quotes the words of 
a fellow of one of the colleges of Oxford to the effect that “zeal for 
the new pronunciation has sadly cooled ;” that “it has been given up 
again in most schools, and may in fact be said to be extinct.” Pro- 
fessor Fisher of the University of Missouri, in a little work recently 
published, produces a number of letters bearing upon this subject 
from many of the prominent institutions and instructors of England. 
The head-master of Rugby writes: “I think reformed Latin pronun- 
ciation a mere waste of time, and if done on a fictitious professor- 
made plan, absurd.” Professor Palmer of Oxford —himself one of 
the authors of the syllabus — says of it: “I am not aware that indi- 
vidual professors, tutors, or lecturers venture upon it in dealing with 
their classes, nor have I heard that Cambridge has been more enter- 
prising. I regard the syllabus as having fallen still-born.” At Har- 
row they “ still retain the old English pronunciation.” 

In 1876 the Bureau of Education at Washington gathered statistics 
from a great number of schools and colleges as to the system of Latin 
pronunciation which was preferred and used. The results of that 
inquiry showed that out of two hundred and thirty-seven colleges 
consulted ninety used the English, seventy-five the Continental, and 
seventy-two the Roman. Of the eighty-seven schools which were 
consulted thirty-four used the English, twenty-eight the Continental, 
and twenty-five the Roman. These figures suggest one or two re- 
marks. They seem to show in the first place that there is no great 
clamor in America for the Roman pronunciation. They show that so 
far as our country is concerned it is not true that “ the tendency the 
world over is to the Roman system.”! Public opinion seems to be far 
from satisfied in regard to it, and the great majority of our schools 
and colleges do not adopt it. Harvard and Princeton use it: on the 
other hand Dartmouth, Williams, Amherst, and multitudes of others 
do not. These statistics still further show that this attempt at reform 
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has simply introduced a disturbing and distracting force into our 
education. Instead of having the English and the Continental, — two 
systems tolerably congenial, — we now have a third, which comes to 
us in a variety of superficial forms, which lays hold of many of our 
preparatory schools, and which introduces only confusion into our 
colleges. We shall not for many years recover from the demoraliza- 
tion which has been occasioned by this attempt to foist upon us an 
uncongenial and an ill-matured system of Latin pronunciation. 

But it may be asked, in case the reform succeeds, what are we to 
gain by so radical a change in the pronunciation of Latin, — a change 
which meets with such violent opposition in England, which re- 
ceives but a partial recognition in this country, and has not the slight- 
est foothold in the European schools and universities. Mr. Roby 
and Professor Richardson speak with considerable confidence of the 
possibility of restoring the old pronunciation, so that an Englishman’s 
Latin should be intelligible to Caesar or Cicero. Professor Richard- 
son thinks that under his plan we should be “ veritable old Romans ;” 
and Mr. Roby thinks that our pronunciation would not differ from 
that of the Augustan age “more than the pronunciation of educated 
men in one part of England differs from that heard in other parts.” 
Mr. Ellis, however, whose name carries with it quite as much weight 
in this matter as that of any other Englishman, is by no means so 
hopeful. He thinks that the scheme issued by the university profes- 
sors would, if followed, “ give a result nearly as intelligible to Cicero 
as an Italian’s or German’s or Frenchman’s attempt to pronounce Eng- 
lish, when only taught by books which gave key words in their own 
language, would be to an Englishman, — that is, not quite so good as 
a Scotchman’s English in a Londoner's ears.” But “ these rough ap- 
proximations will probably suffice for all school purposes.” And this 
is the result for the attainment of which we are asked to revolutionize 
our national system of pronouncing Latin. We are to change a 
scheme which, however far it may be from the true Roman pronun- 
ciation, still has some harmony about it and answers our purposes 
perfectly well, for a scheme which as yet has no unity about it, and 
which, if realized in its ideal perfection, would give us only a miser- 
able distortion of the Augustan Latin, which the Romans would have 
greeted with derisive laughter. We admit that for purposes of com- 
munication it is better to speak a living language poorly, even very 
poorly, than not to speak it at all. But no advantage of this kind 
is under consideration in the pronunciation of Latin. It is a question 
of accuracy, not of utility. If it were possible to speak with the old 
Romans, we should prefer to speak in a very rude and discordant 
way rather than not to speak at all. But when no such advantage is 
at stake, to abandon our own scheme for one which is still unsettled, 
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and which promises such meagre results as Mr. Ellis anticipates, must 
seem a doubtful and hazardous experiment. 

But we are inclined to think that even Mr. Ellis is far too hopeful in 
regard to the accuracy which will be gained by adopting this scheme. 
The advocates of reform have in this whole discussion exaggerated, 
to the exclusion of everything else, the importance to be attached 
to the proper sound of the letters. This undoubtedly is of great im- 
portance in the proper pronunciation of any language; but it falls 
very far short of covering the whole ground of the proper pronuncia- 
tion of Latin. Quantity and accent entered very largely into the 
spoken language of the Romans. Their ears were most delicately 
sensitive to any error in this respect. The language of the orator or 
the poet was like a harmony, in which the slightest discord jarred 
painfully upon the ears of even the unlettered audience. Cicero in 
speaking of certain orators from some of the Latin towns awards 
them high praise, but criticises the absence of the refined diction 
and accent of Rome. The pronunciation of the people from many of 
the surrounding towns excited the laughter of the Romans from the 
time of Plautus down to Cicero. There are other passages in Cicero 
which show the niceness and accuracy of the Roman ear with refer- 
ence to pronunciation. “In the theatre,” he says, “the whole audi- 
ence cries out if a verse is too short or too long by a single syllable.” 
He adds that the multitude, without knowing anything of verse or 
quantity, instinctively understood when the laws of harmony had been 
violated. This was a fact so well understood that Cicero mentions it 
several times in the course of his rhetorical writings. 

Even admitting, then, that the advocates of the Roman system have 
settled beyond dispute the proper sound of every letter, the Latin which 
they would furnish us would be a miserably defective reproduction of 
the Latin of the Augustan age. And yet how many of the teachers 
who have attempted to follow the Roman scheme in schools or col- 
leges have paid any attention to this matter of quantity and accent? 
The changes which they have made are confined almost exclusively 
to the hard sound of ¢ and g, and to the pronunciation of one or two of 
the diphthongs. To pronounce Latin properly requires an acquaint- 
ance with the quantity of Latin vowels and syllables which, it is safe 
to say, no scholar of modern times has ever attained. If the Romans 
“had no force accent, — that is, if they did not, as we do, distinguish 
one syllable of every word invariably by pronouncing it with greater 
force or loudness of tone ,— if accent means merely fitch, and quantity 
means not the loudness, but the duration of the tone,” then the pro- 
posed change becomes still more difficult. To pronounce Latin prop- 
erly upon such a system would require long and laborious practice ; and 
to read a Latin sentence correctly would be as difficult as to master a 
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fine piece of harmony. The young student under this scheme is ex- 
pected to be acquainted with the length of every vowel which he may 
meet with ; he cannot be guided by general rules in this matter. For 
a large proportion of the cases met with there would be no rule, and 
even the Augustan writers conflict, at times, with themselves and 
with each other in the quantity of the same word. To err in any of 
these particulars is to be guilty of a glaring defect which would 
doubtless have aroused the laughter of a Roman audience. Yet how 
can it be expected that any student will retain in memory the quantity 
of every vowel in every Latin word? Toexpect this of him is to make 
him a slave to a dry and bloodless system, as dull and profitless as 
counting the sands of the sea-shore ; it is to degrade the study of lan- 
guage, and to store the mind with a mass of minute and utterly use- 
less facts. Moreover, if the student of our day is to pronounce Latin 
as the ancients pronounced it, he should at least be given equal advan- 
tages with them. Quintillian says that long vowels were often written 
double, so as to indicate to the eye the proper quantity, and therefore 
the proper pronunciation. It was a very easy matter for a Roman 
boy, seeing double A written for the long vowel, or seeing £/ written 
for the long /, to recognize the quantity and give the proper tone. If 
the young student of our day is to be required to pronounce according 
to quantity, then our text-books should certainly reproduce these old 
devices to simplify pronunciation. 

But the whole question deserves to be looked at in a broader and 
more practical light. Nine tenths of the students in our schools and 
colleges have but five or six years to give to the study of Latin. We 
allow three years —a liberal allowance — for the preparatory course, 
and three years during college life ; for the study is seldom carried 
beyond the Junior year. Not more than four years of the six can be 
given to what may be properly called becoming acquainted with the 
literature of Rome. The other years are given to the drudgery of 
the study, the mastery of the rudiments, which, however important 
as the condition of future progress, can neither be interesting to the 
young student, nor a means of mental enlargement. Leaving out of 
account the time during which Latin is not studied in college, the four 
years spoken of dwindle down to between two and three years of actual 
study. Now we protest against any scheme which requires that any 
considerable portion of this short and valuable time shall be frittered 
away in labor which for him is so unproductive. Professor Tracy 
Peck says: “ It certainly is not feasible or desirable that much time 
in a university course be given to matters of pronunciation.” When 
the thoughts of a great writer are in his hands, — when the soul of a 
great people is mirrored before him, —it must be regarded as noth- 
ing less than a waste of time and opportunity for the ordinary college 
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student to be laboring over the endless details of quantity and accent. 
For the college student, the great object of the study of such a lan- 
guage is that he may come in contact with the spirit of an age and 
people so colossal in almost all their features; that he may read 
in their own language the thoughts of their great poets, orators, and 
historians ; that he may know something of and be inspired by the 
spirit of liberty, law, and republican freedom which is stamped upon 
so much of the literature of that age and people. 

But cannot the mastery of these details of pronunciation be easily 
acquired while the student is becoming acquainted with the other 
elements of the language? By no means; and those who suppose 
so have no conception of the prodigious labor attending such an 
attempt. It is a work of no little difficulty even to understand the 
elaborate scheme which Mr. Ellis sets forth, and vastly more difficult 
to put it in practice. In order to do so, the individual student must 
be drilled day after day upon words and sentences ; he must regu- 
late his quantity by the swinging of the pendulum ; he must subject 
himself to a drill as rigid and exacting as that of an opera singer. It 
would be quite impossible, apparently, that any instructor should drill 
a class of twenty-five or thirty young men according to this method. 
They must be taken separately by the instructor; they must be 
drilled long and patiently; and this must evidently result in the loss 
of much valuable time. The student cannot master these details at 
the outset, because it is a study which is never ended. The labor is 
renewed with the appearance of every new word, and the work has to 
be gone over again and again. Dry facts of this kind do not easily 
lodge themselves in the memory, and the task would be as dull and 
endless as to commit to memory a confused and interminable mass of 
figures. Is it worth while that the students in our schools and col- 
leges should be employed in this work rather than in reading largely 
from Cicero, Livy, and Tacitus? For the professional student these 
studies in letters and in the science of philology are undoubtedly of 
value; but the student who studies Greek or Latin for four years 
and then drops it forever can, we believe, employ his time to better 
advantage. 

Our reasons for objecting to the proposed change are in part, then, 
the following : — 

1. There is as yet no well settled plan for the reform proposed. 
The advocates of the scheme are at war with each other. 

2. The results anticipated even by the most hopeful are very meagre 
and unsatisfactory. Even admitting that we can know the proper 
sound of all the letters and combinations, we are not encouraged to 
look for anything but a very crude and barbarous approximation to 
the old Roman speech. 
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3. The scheme entirely overlooks the true object and aim of the 
study of Latin by the great mass of our college students. 

When we can be absolutely certain that we know how the old 
Romans pronounced Latin, then it may be worth while, even at great 
expense of time and labor, to try to reproduce that pronunciation. 
But at present all is confusion and uncertainty. Our own belief is 
that the enthusiasm for such reform has some time since reached its 
highest point, and is rather on the decline. It has no foothold in 
Germany ; the testimony from England seems to show that it does not 
secure a very general following there ; and the demand for it in our own 
country is not very pronounced. Is it worth while to venture upon 
a change which is repugnant to our habit of speech and which is 
difficult to master, unless we can be assured of some decided and 
practical advantage? No such advantage appears in the Roman pro- 
nunciation as at present taught, for it does not meet the indorsement 
even of the professed advocates of that scheme. Undoubtedly there 
should be some system in the pronunciation of Latin. The English 
pronunciation is the result of a system. It is not lawless; it is 
orderly and regular. It is doubtless very far from the true Roman 
pronunciation ; but so confessedly is the scheme of the reformers. 
The English is our own system ; it is in harmony with our own lan- 
guage; and until some scheme can be proposed which is demon- 
strably the right one and which can promise large results, it cannot 
with reason be asked that we should make the change. 

A. G. Hopkins. 





THE FIRST SAN FRANCISCO VIGILANCE 
COMMITTEE. 


epi years ago, the present city of San Francisco was 
a small trading-post known as Yerba Buena Cove. When the 
war between the United States and Mexico began in 1846, the frigate 
“ Savannah” was lying at anchor in the harbor of Mazatlan. Com- 
modore John Drake Sloat, who was in command of the North Pacific 
station, on receiving news of the commencement of hostilities, sailed 
immediately for California, and arrived at Monterey on the second of 
July. He hoisted the “Stars and Stripes,” and took possession of 
Alta California, as a territory of the United States. Afterward, by 
the treaty of 1848, California was ceded, and the action of Commodore 
Sloat was confirmed. In 1847 the name of San Francisco had been 
given to the village of Yerba Buena by the emigrants from the United 
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States, who even at that early period were the active men of the 
country, and for a long time had been looked upon with jealousy and 
distrust by the officials under the Mexican government, who dreaded 
the energy of these foreigners, —malditos Yankees, as they called 
them, — who were getting so firm a foot-hold in the country. 

When the treaty of peace between the United States and Mexico 
was ratified in 1848, gold had already been found at Sutter’s mill on 
the south fork of the American River, but no positive information con- 
cerning this wonderful discovery reached the Alantic States until the 
autumn of that year. The communication between San Francisco 
and New York, or Boston, being by sailing vessels vid Cape Horn, 
a letter would be perhaps four or five months on its way, as clipper 
ships at that time were only used for voyages to China by the way of 
the Cape of Good Hope. An official letter from Colonel R. B. Mason, 
Governor of the Territory of California, was published with other 
documents in the usual message of the President to Congress. This 
letter described a visit to the gold diggings, and said: — 

“ No capital is required to obtain this gold, as the laboring man wants nothing 
but his pick and shovel and his tin-pan with which to dig and wash the gravel ; and 


many frequently pick gold out of the crevices of rocks with their butcher knives, 
in pieces of from one to six ounces.” 


When this statement appeared, coming as it did from undoubted 
authority, and given to the world by the highest powers at Wash- 
ington, every able-bodied man wished to go to a country where pure 
gold could be picked out of the crevices of rocks with a jack-knife ; and 
there appeared in the Atlantic States that curious epidemic known as 
the “ gold fever,” which bid fair to depopulate the country as rapidly, 
although not so fatally, as any yellow fever that ever raged on the 
banks of the Southern Mississippi. During January and February 
in 1849 eighty vessels sailed, with freight and passengers, for San 
Francisco via Cape Horn from the ports of New York and Boston, 
Many persons also crossed the continent from the Western States, 
and steam communication with the Isthmus of Darien gave facilities 
to those who wished for a rapid transit, and were willing to pay ex- 
orbitant prices, and to run the risk of the malarious fevers to which 
all travellers on the Chagres River were exposed. In addition to the 
emigration from the United States, many persons flocked into the new 
territory from Mexico, Peru, and Chili; from China, the East Indies, 
and Australia. 

For some time after San Francisco became a place of importance, 
the members of the city government had been named according to 
the Mexican style. There was an Alcalde and an Ayuntamiento, or 
in other words a Mayor and Common Council. In the year 1849, 
although there was a city government, there was no police force; 
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the streets were neither paved nor lighted, and every one was obliged 
to protect himself and his property as best he could. A gang of 
ruffians known as the “ Hounds” had for some time committed many 
assaults and robberies, but as their depredations had been confined 
to the tents and shanties occupied by Mexicans and Chilenos who 
lived on the outskirts of the town, the American citizens who were 
busy with their own affairs had paid little attention to the outrages 
committed on a number of foreigners, who were looked upon in the 
same light as the Chinese are at the present day; that is to say, as 
interlopers who were willing to work for half the wages demanded 
by a native American. One Sunday afternoon these “ Hounds,” or 
“ Regulators ” as they styled themselves, had collected in full force, and 
toward evening they made an attack upon the Spanish quarter, which 
exceeded in fury any of their former outrages. Not content with pil- 
laging and breaking, they used their revolvers, and fired at random 
among the men and women. The next day, Monday the 16th of July, 
when the respectable part of the community learned the particulars of 
this outbreak, they all felt that immediate steps must be taken to 
break up the gang, or every one’s life and property would be in danger. 
The Alcalde or Mayor, Mr. Leavenworth, having no police force to 
assist him, called a public meeting of citizens, to be held on the Plaza, 
— now known as Portsmouth Square. About two hundred persons 
offered their services as a volunteer police to disperse the rioters, who 
were threatening to drive all people of Spanish extraction out of the 
country. The “ Hounds” were accustomed to act in concert, and were 
prepared for resistance ; but the citizens, having armed themselves, 
arrested the two ringleaders, Sam. Roberts and Theodore Saunders, 
together with some twenty more of the gang who were known. 
There being no jail in which to put these captives, they were placed 
on board the United States Ship “Warren” for safe keeping. A 
criminal court was improvised, at which the Alcalde took the position 
of Judge. A jury was impanelled, counsel for the prosecution and for 
the defence of the prisoners were appointed, and the trial was con. 
ducted according to the usual forms. It was difficult, however, to 
obtain evidence, as the sufferers in the riot were ignorant of the Eng- 
lish language, and were also in dread of the miscreants who had mal- 
treated them. The two leaders and eight members of the “ Hounds” 
were, however, identified and found guilty. They were sentenced in 
different degrees to fine and imprisonment ; but since there was no jail, 
and none of the prisoners had any money, the sentence was merely 
nominal, The moral effect, however, was sufficient ; and not one of 
them ever appeared in San Francisco again. 

It has been necessary to give these details, as explanatory of the 
story which is tocome. This affair of the “ Hounds” has been often 
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alluded to as one of the instances where the citizens of San Francisco 
took the law into their own hands. Such was not the case. In the 
absence of a regular police, the chief magistrate of the city called 
upon a number of citizens to act as special constables for the purpose 
of quelling a riot, and afterward, in the absence of any criminal court, 
evidence was taken and sentence passed by a self-elected court and , 
jury, sanctioned by the presence of the chief magistrate. 

California was admitted to the Union as the thirty-first of the 
United States of North America, in September, 1850. The news was 
received with great rejoicing, and many persons looked forward to a 
new order of things, now that the country had become an integral 
part of the Great Republic. They were disappointed ; assaults and 
robberies throughout the country were numerous, and in the mining 
districts numerous cases of Lynch law occurred, until the whole com- 
munity began to look upon that form of summary justice as the best 
means for the suppression or punishment of crime; and not unfre- 
quently the public journals in San Francisco discussed the matter 
gravely, and urged the necessity of having a volunteer police com- 
manded by men of good standing and known integrity, who would 
enforce the laws and assume the duties which had been for so long a 
time neglected or mismanaged by an inefficient city government and a 
corrupt judiciary. In addition to the numerous assaults and, robberies 
which were of common occurrence in San Francisco, several] dis- 
astrous fires had caused great loss of property; and as. these. fires 
were supposed to be the work of incendiaries, the wish to, make: an 
example of the villains became very strong in the public mindi. 

On the 19th of February, 1851, about eight o’clock in the evening, 
a Mr. Jansen, who had a store on Montgomery Street, was alone-in. his 
place of business, when two men entered and asked to look at some 
blankets. As Mr. Jansen turned to take some different kinds of 
blankets from a shelf, he was struck with a slung-shot and knocked 
senseless. Later in the evening the attention of some one in passing 
was attracted by the shop-door being open at that hour, and, on enter- 
ing, Mr. Jansen was found lying on the floor seriously wounded, It 
was evident that the assailants had beaten him until they supposed 
him dead, and had then robbed the safe of its contents. Such a 
daring robbery committed at an hour when many persons were 
passing in the street, which was one of the most frequented in the 
city, created much alarm. The next day two men were arrested on 
suspicion of having committed the assault and robbery. One of these 
men, named Windred, denied all knowledge of or participation in the 
robbery. The other was supposed to be one James Stuart, who had 
lately escaped from jail in Sacramento, where he was awaiting trial 
for murder. This man, however, maintained that his name was not 
Stuart, but Burdue, and that he had never been in jail in Sacramento, 
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nor did he know anything about the attack on Mr. Jansen. On the 
following Friday, Mr. Jansen was sufficiently recovered to give a very 
coherent account of the attack made upon him. The two prisoners 
were brought to his bedside, and he at once recognized Stuart as one 
of the men who came into his store. Windred he was not so sure 
of, but Stuart he was willing to swear to. The men were taken back . 
to jail, and the next day they were brought into court for exami- 
nation. 

There was a strong feeling throughout the city that there was now 
an opportunity for the people to insist upon the enforcement of the 
law. Several thousand persons gathered around the City Hall where 
the examination was going on. The jail was in the basement of the 
building, and the court-room was on the first floor. Shortly after the 
examination began, a cry was heard among the spectators, “ Now is 
the time!” and immediately a rush was made towards the prisoners. 
Such an attempt had been anticipated ; and the “ Washington Guards,” 
a volunteer company, had been stationed in an adjoining room. The 
“Guards” entered the court-room and kept back the crowd, while the 
prisoners were removed to the cells below. This occurred on Satur- 
day, February 22. As there was danger that, owing to the excite- 
ment existing in the city, a mob might break into the jail and forcibly 
remove the prisoners, a number of the most influential citizens acted 
as a guard at the jail during the night. There was no disturbance in 
the night ; but on the next day, being Sunday, a very large crowd col- 
lected about the Court House quite early in the morning. The peo- 
ple showed no disposition to create a riot, but they seemed determined 
that the prisoners should not escape a trial, and that if they should 
be found guilty, they should not escape punishment. It was at last 
agreed that a committee should be appointed to form a court, and try 
.the prisoners. This plan was acted upon; and after the case had been 
carefully tried according to the forms of law and referred to a jury, 
the crowd waited very patiently for a decision. But when the jury 
reported that it was impossible for them to agree, and that they stood 
nine for conviction and three for acquittal, the general cry was that 
the opinion of the majority should be taken as a verdict. On the 
other hand, however, those who had taken the responsibility of trying 
the prisoners were determined that they should have the benefit of 
the doubt, and the two prisoners were delivered to the constituted 
authorities, by whom they were tried, and found guilty of robbery and 
dangerous assault. They were both sentenced to fourteen years’ im- 
prisonment. 

“On the evening of May 4, 1851, a fire broke out in San Francisco, 
which not only destroyed an immense amount of property, but caused 
the death of nearly one hundred persons, while many others were hor- 
ribly disfigured by the flames. It was generally believed that this fire 
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was the work of incendiaries. Early in the month of June about two 
hundred of the most influential citizens of San Francisco formed an 
association to which they gave the name of “A Committee of Vigi- 
lance for the maintenance of the peace and good order of society, and 
the preservation of the lives and property of the citizens of San Fran- 
cisco.” Many persons joined the Committee, and notice was given 
that it was their intention to punish with the greatest severity any 
one found guilty of murder, robbery, or incendiarism. It was not 
long before the Committee was called into action. On the evening of 
June 10, 1851, the attention of some boatmen at the end of long wharf 
was attracted to a man carrying a sack apparently containing some- 
thing very heavy. He put the sack into a small boat and pulled out 
into the bay. Directly after, a Mr. Virgin, who had a shipping office 
on the wharf, came to the steps and said that he had been robbed of a 
small safe containing a considerable sum of money. Thereupon some 
of the boatmen went in pursuit of the supposed thief. After a sharp 
pull they came up with him. He threw the sack overboard, and 
while some of the boatmen secured the thief, the others fished up the 
sack, which was found to contain the missing safe. When the boat- 
men reached the shore with their prisoner, he was taken into custody 
by some of the members of the Vigilance Committee, and was carried 
immediately to the rooms, where quite a number of members were 
assembled. The prisoner proved to be an Englishman from New 
South Wales. His name was John Jenkins, with an alias of course; 
and he was identified as one of the gang of desperadoes who had been 
for so long a time the terror of San Francisco. Mr. Virgin appeared at 
the Committee-rooms, and opened the safe with the key which he had 
in his pocket. The boatmen were then interrogated, and after hearing 
all the testimony the Committee decided that the prisoner was guilty. 
During the examination the Chief of Police had applied for admittance 
to the Committee-room, and had demanded that the prisoner should 
be delivered to the proper authorities. But his requests were of 
course refused. 

When the prisoner was declared guilty, the question arose as to 
when, where, and how he should be punished. To hand him over to 
the city authorities was simply to give him his liberty. It was im- 
possible for the Committee to keep the man in their own custody, and 
to release him would be to acknowledge a defeat at the very outset. 
Although the crime he had committed was not, according to law, a 
capital offence, yet it was decided that he should be hanged, and that 
the execution should take place at once, as there was danger of an 
attempt at rescue by the friends of the prisoner, or an armed inter- 
ference on the part of the regular authorities. The prisoner was 
notified of his doom, and was given one hour to prepare for death. 
Jenkins probably felt confident of a rescue, for he seemed quite in- 
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different to his impending fate. He asked for a glass of brandy and 
water and a cigar, and as he sat drinking and smoking, he appeared 
to be the only person in the room who felt no interest in the approach 
of the fatal hour. The people who had gathered about the Com- 
mittee-rooms were informed of the decision, and the course to be 
taken with the prisoner was generally approved. There were un- 
doubtedly many who did not think well of any interference with the 
regular course of the law, but they saw the folly of risking many 
valuable lives for the sake of rescuing one scoundrel from a fate which 
he richly deserved at the hands of the public hangman. Shortly after 
midnight the condemned man was taken under a strong guard to 
Portsmouth Square, and there hanged to the cross-beam of the gable 
end of an old adobe building, which had been used as a post-office in 
former times, but was then unoccupied. The body of Jenkins was 
taken down soon after day-light, and a Coroner’s inquest was held. 
The jury rendered a verdict that 


“ John Jenkins, alias Simpton, came to his death by being suspended by the neck 
with a rope attached to the end of the Adobe building on the Plaza, at the hands of 
an association of citizens, styling themselves a Committee of Vigilance, of whom 
the following members are implicated.” 


Then came a list of names of persons who had been most conspic- 
uous on the occasion. When this verdict was published in the daily 
papers, the Vigilance Committee ordered the publication of the names 
of all the members of the association. They assumed individually 
and collectively the responsibility of hanging Jenkins, and called 
upon all good citizens to join them in carrying out their endeavors 
for the restoration of the peace, good order, and safety of the com- 
munity. Many persons joined the Committee, and they went steadily 
on their way in spite of the opposition they met with from office- 
holders and the legal authorities. 

Several members were appointed to visit every vessel coming into 
the port of San Francisco, for the purpose of preventing any improper 
persons — such as escaped convicts from Australia, and thieves or 
desperadoes from any part of the world — from landing and becoming 
residents of California. These inspectors had a difficult task to per- 
form, but they acted with great caution. Whenever the bad charac- 
ter of a new arrival was proved, he was served with a notice to leave 
the country at once. If he refused, he was sent back by the first 
opportunity to the place he came from. Notices were also served on 
all the keepers of places of resort for thieves and ruffians, of which 
there were a number about Clark’s Point, and in Pacific and Vallejo 
streets. 

The public authorities, and most of the legal fraternity, were op- 
posed to the Committee, and did all they could to throw obstacles in 
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its way. The actions of the Committee were termed by these persons 
“an illegal interference with the liberty and civil rights of individuals,” 
The members were denounced as murderers, and were accused of 
being burglars in disguise, who under the pretence of preventing 
crime broke into houses, wilfully injuring property, and terrifying the 
inmates. 

Early in July a man was arrested for a robbery and an attempt to 
murder. The details are of no consequence. He was tried, proved 
guilty beyond any possibility of doubt, and was sentenced to be 
hanged. Those members of the Committee who were present at the 
arrest and trial of the two men— Windred and Stuart —for the as- 
sault on Mr. Jansen in February, could not believe that this was 
not the man who had persisted in calling himself Burdue. When 
the prisoner found that he would certainly be hanged, he confessed 
that he was the real James Stuart who had escaped from jail in Sac- 
ramento, and had afterward committed the robbery in Mr. Jansen’s 
store. Stuart said that he was aware of the strong likeness between 
Burdue and himself; and, as Burdue did not know him personally, 
he had been able, on several occasions, to prove an a/idi and escape 
detection by means of this extraordinary resemblance. The man 
Windred had escaped from jail some time before, but Burdue was 
still in prison under sentence of death for the murder committed by 
Stuart. A statement of the facts was sent to the Governor of Cali- 
fornia, who ordered Burdue to be released from prison. The mem- 
bers of the Vigilance Committee, in consideration of his unjust 
imprisonment, and knowing that he was without means, presented 
him with a handsome sum of money that .he might be able to have a 
fair start in the world again. 

The crimes confessed by Stuart would have forfeited his life any- 
where, and the eleventh of July at noon was appointed for the time of 
his execution. The opponents of the Committee had laid great stress 
on the time and manner of the execution of Jenkins, They accused 
the Committee of cruelty and cowardice, — cruelty in dragging an un- 
fortunate wretch through the streets with a halter round his neck, 
and cowardice in not having dared to hang their victim in broad day. 
The Committee did not intend that any such accusation should be 
brought against them on the present occasion. Accordingly, a gen- 
eral meeting was called at nine o’clock on the eleventh of July. The 
members having assembled at their rooms on Battery Street, the evi- 
dence which had been taken in the case of Stuart was read. The 
decision of the Committee was unanimous that he should be hanged 
at the appointed time. One of the Committee then went out and 
addressed the crowd which had collected in front of the building. He 
stated the nature of the crimes for which Stuart had been arrested, 
the evidence which had been taken in the case, and the confessions 
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which the prisoner had made. He then told them of the punishment 
proposed by the Committee, and asked if they (the people) approved 
of these proceedings, and would confirm the sentence of the Com- 
mittee. The approval of the crowd was almost unanimous. The 
prisoner was informed of the decision of the Committee; a clergyman 
was in attendance, but Stuart seemed to care little for spiritual con- 
solation, and was to all outward appearance quite indifferent to his 
fate. When the time arrived, the prisoner was taken to Market Street 
wharf, some distance from the Committee-rooms, and was there hung 
on a derrick used for hoisting goods from lighters. The body was 
taken in charge by the Coroner, and the jury rendered a verdict “ that 
the deceased came to his death by strangulation at the hands of a 
body of men styling themselves the Vigilance Committee of San 
Francisco.” 

The acts of the Committee continued, of course, to be opposed by 
all the regular authorities, both of the City and of the State, although 
all such opposition was confined to verbal remonstrance. The Gov- 
ernor of the State issued a proclamation, addressed to the people at 
large, in which he referred to the action of the Committee as “the 
despotic control of a self-constituted association, unknown to and 
acting in defiance of the laws, in the place of the regularly organized 
government of the country,” etc. Judge Campbell of San Francisco, 
in charging the grand jury, told them that every person concerned in 
the hanging of Stuart was guilty of murder as particeps criminis. 
Nevertheless the Committee, nothing daunted, went on with the 
work they had undertaken; and it seemed as if they would soon be 
able to lay down their assumed authority with safety, and leave the 
punishment of criminals and the protection of property to the regular 
legal officers. This was much to be desired, as the members of the 
Committee were all actively engaged in business, and the loss of 
time, as well as the great expense, was becoming a serious burden. 

About the middle of August the Committee had under examination 
two men named Samuel Whittaker and Robert McKenzie. These 
men had been tried for very serious offences,— burglary, robbery, and 
incendiarism,— and had been proved guilty. It was rumored that 
they were to be hanged on the twenty-first of August. A writ was 
issued commanding the Sheriff of San Francisco to bring Whit- 
taker and McKenzie before Judge Norton of the Superior Court, 
there to be dealt with according to the law. The Sheriff of San 
Francisco at that time was John C. Hays, better known as Colonel 
Jack Hays. He had been celebrated as a Texan ranger and Indian 
fighter, and his natural instincts would have led him to side with the 
Vigilance Committee. As a public officer, however, he was obliged 
to obey orders. At early dawn on Thursday, the twenty-first of Aug- 
ust, Sheriff Hays with several of his deputies went to the building 
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occupied by the Committee on Battery Street. The sheriff with 
one deputy (John Caperton) went upstairs and demanded admittance. 
The door was opened without delay, and the two officials went 
straight to the rooms of the prisoners Whittaker and McKenzie, led 
them downstairs and gave them in charge of the police who were 
waiting in the street. All this was done so quickly and quietly, that 
the prisoners were well on their way to the county jail before there 
was an alarm. 

Two members of the Committee who. were off duty were asleep on 
benches when the sheriff entered. Roused from their slumbers, 
they suspected from the readiness with which the prisoners were 
surrendered that there was treachery. They jumped from a window, 
and gaining entrance to the California Engine House near by they 
rang the alarm bell. At first the bell was supposed to be an alarm of 
fire, but soon the members of the Committee came rushing to the 
rooms, and the news rapidly spread through the city that the civil 
authorities had entered the Committee-rooms, and had removed 
the prisoners to the county jail; or, using the slang of the period, 
it was said that “Colonel Jack Hays had euchred the Vigilance 
Committee.” The Committee took no immediate steps to remedy 
this interference with their plans, and an indifferent observer might 
have supposed that this first repulse had disheartened them. But 
there was an ominous silence as to their intentions, which made the 
authorities feel sure that sooner or later an attempt would be made 
to retake the prisoners. The general belief was that some of the 
members had been in correspondence with the civil authorities, and 
although no one was ever directly accused of treachery, yet the story 
gave an opportunity to the opponents of the Committee to say, that 
“at last this association was divided against itself, and its downfall 
would be speedy.” 

The week passed, and Sunday came. Shortly after two o’clock on 
the afternoon of that day a carriage turned into Broadway from Du- 
pont Street, and stopped a short distance from the jail. It was at this 
hour that the prisoners were brought from their cells to hear divine 
service from the chaplain of the Prison. While the service was being 
read, the keeper of the jail was called to the front door by the sentry 
on guard. There was a rush made from the outside, the keeper 
and the sentry were both secured, and the two men Whittaker and 
McKenzie were carried off bodily, and thrust into the carriage which 
was in waiting. The driver flogged his horses into a gallop, and 
drove at full speed toward Battery Street. As the carriage whirled 
through the streets, the sharp, quick strokes on the bell of the Engine 
House gave warning of a full meeting of the Vigilance Committee on 
business of immediate importance. When the carriage reached Bat- 
tery Street, the prisoners were immediately taken to the room where 
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the members were assembled. A short deliberation sufficed. The 
Committee had been brought into collision with the civil authorities, 
and they must stand or fall on the issue of the present struggle. Re- 
treat was impossible. The prisoners were sentenced to immediate 
execution, and they were promptly hung that very Sunday afternoon 
in front of the Committee-rooms. 

This was the last important act of the Committee. They had 
proved by the secrecy and the rapidity of their movements that they 
were more than a match for the regular authorities. They had struck 
terror among criminals of every degree, and were now desirous of 
leaving the execution of the laws in the hands of those to whom it 
properly belonged, trusting that the salutary lesson which they had 
given would lead to a more proper administration of justice. As for 
the common rogues, they were only too glad to leave San Francisco. 
Many of them were sent back to Australia whence they came, and 
where they found a fresh field for their depredations in the newly 
discovered gold districts. Others were ordered to leave the country, 
and not to return under penalty of death. 

In this way a few hundred determined men, firm in a good cause, 
were able to rid the country of a gang of murderers and thieves, 
such as perhaps never before had been collected together. 

Tuomas G. Cary. 





COLONIZATION. 


HY Mr. Hughes guided his colony to America rather than 
elsewhere, — even though a straw hat cost him ‘so much in 
Philadelphia that he must wait for one, perforce, until he should reach 
England again, —starts a question which has not failed to attract 
attention before. The swarms of Europeans who descend on our 
shores in these latter days must cause as much serious reflection to 
the countries from which they come, as they ought todo tous. It 
would be only natural for the statesmen of foreign countries to begin 
to study the laws of movement in emigration, when the small coun- 
tries of Norway and Sweden, out of a total population of six millions, 
send to us in one year (ending June, 1880) a number larger than the 
total enumeration of Christiania. From Germany in the same period 
has come as great a population as is contained in the city of Nurem- 
berg ; and from Great Britain an exodus greater than the total popu- 
lation of the county of Bedford, and twenty thousand more than 
that of Hereford. It is not long, moreover, since Lord Beaconsfield 
beguiled the farmers of Aylesbury at a banquet by stories of the de- 
population of our own Western States by the stream of emigration 
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which was pouring from them into western Canada. But our official 
records show that in the one fiscal year of 1880 the immigration from 
the Dominion of Canada into the United States amounted — some- 
what surprisingly — to a number greater than the total population 
of the cities of Quebec and Halifax taken together. This converg- 
ence of immigration to our shores is by no means accidental, and 
must be influenced by some fundamental law. Why do these swarms 
come to us, rather than to equally fertile Mexico or Brazil; and 
why does the United States, and even, one portion of it as against 
another portion, receive the greater part of the millions who leave the 
Old World? Canada, Mexico, and South America present as great a 
variety and attractiveness of soil and climate, and probably as great 
a supply of mineral wealth, as the United States; yet the stream of 
population flows steadily towards us, as it always has done. Climate 
does not solve the problem. An explanation, therefore, of the question 
would be at any time interesting ; but it is especially pertinent in this 
year, when the lusty young nation is, as it were, marking the time of 
its coming of age by recording a population of fifty millions. 

At least fifty years ago a most satisfactory study of the relations of 
the English colonies to the mother country was made by Mr. Wake- 
field, and the fact was established that only those colonies which pos- 
sessed local self-government ever prospered. “ Dependence teaches 
colonies to lean upon the mother country ; independence from the be- 
ginning teaches to provide for self-defence.” The interference of an 
authority distant, and therefore ignorant of the best interests of the 
colony, invariably worked ruin to its natural prosperity. Moreover, this 
explanation is based on economic grounds. Local self-government is 
the best because it is the cheapest: it exacts less from the individual, 
allows no useless expenditure for purposes unconnected with their 
own interests, and takes no pleasure in contributing to magnify the 
personal splendor of a distant court. The local government is the 
best, because it is the body #so facto most vitally interested in 
the affairs of the community. And whenever a colony offers the 
prospect of free local self-government, by that very means it draws to 
itself superior men; who, being themselves independent and self-con- 
tained, become leaders in a policy opposed to governmental dependence 
and protection. It is unnecessary to recall from New England history 
such names as Samuel Adams and James Otis: the reader can supply 
illustrations in abundance. And it is almost needless to state that in 
our colonial history the chartered colonies defrayed the cost of their 
government, while the crown colonies continued an expense to the 
mother country. In short, the real principle involved is the political 
truth for which Anglo-Saxons have been contending for centuries, 
and the possession of a right to its discovery belongs to no one man. 


1 England and America, 1833; and The Art of Colonization, 1849. 
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Although it is a principle intimately connected with the failure and 
success of many experiments of government, and so has been often 
more or less fully understood, yet in its application to the art of col- 
onization the credit is certainly due to Mr. Wakefield. This conti- 
nent, however, having always been the chief field of colonization from 
the Old World, it is here that the richest materials for study are to be 
found. 

In his vigorous and picturesque story of the attempts of France to 
found a new empire in Canada, Parkman! has really pointed out the 
causes which either make or mar every scheme of colonization. In 
painting the failure of New France he necessarily heightens his shad- 
ows by contrasts with the marvellous success of New England, which, 
it seems, had relatively so much less chance of success in the begin- 
ning. 

“ By name, local position, and character, one of these communities of freemen 
stands forth as the most conspicuous representation of this antagonism, — Liberty 


and Absolutism; New England and New France. . . . New England was pre-emi- 
nently the land of material progress. Here the prize was within every man’s reach; 
patient industry need never doubt its reward. . . . We turn to New France, and 
all is reversed. . . . New France was a// head. Under king, noble, and Jesuit, 


the lank, lean body would not thrive. Even commerce wore the sword, decked it- 
self with badges of nobility, aspired to forest seigniories and hordes of savage 
retainers. . . . Root, stem, and branch,—she was the nursling of authority. .. . 
From head to foot the government kept its attitude of paternity.” 


New England had been founded in a stock of freedom, on which, it 
is true, they had “grafted a scion of despotism ; yet the vital juices 
of the root penetrated at last to the uttermost branches, and nourished 
them to an irrepressible strength and expansion,” and she “ was des- 
tined to a marvellous vigor of development.” In New France, twenty 
years of Quebec in the days of Champlain had increased the popula- 
tion to only one hundred and five persons, and taught one or two 
families “to support themselves from the products of the soil; the 
rest lived on supplies from France.” The king’s officer required 
householders to have their chimneys swept ; forbade them to quarrel in 
church ; himself assigned the pews in due order of precedence; and 
the people of Montreal were required to kill the excess of their beasts 
above “two horses or mares and one foal,” because, “being therein 
ignorant of their true interest,” they raised too many horses and not 
enough cattle and sheep! To complete this picture of interference 
with local self-government, if anything more were needed, the his- 
torian declares that even the public meetings were restricted; no 
countryman was allowed to change his residence to the city ; and the 
council solemnly ordained “ that, besides white bread and light brown- 
bread, all bakers shall hereafter make dark brown-bread whenever the 


1 In the introduction to “ Pioneers of France in the New World,” and especially in the 
“Old Régime.” 
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same shall be required!” What would be the inevitable result of this 
system? Any Anglo-Saxon could tell you at once, and anticipate the 
next words of the chronicler : “ Her records shine with glorious deeds, 
the self-devotion of heroes and martyrs; and the result of all is dis- 
order, imbecility, ruin.” 

The reverse of this dreary picture, as shown in the self-governed 
colonies of New England, there can be no need of sketching. They 
grew and prospered by the exercise of the virtues of self-help and in- 
dependence, stimulated into activity by the free enjoyment of local 
self-government; and their subsequent career has been so bright as 
almost to dim the memory of New France, their once proud neighbor 
on the north. They possessed no aristocratic institutions, and none 
of the characteristics of the Latin races. And what Parkman has said 
of the Frenchman in his capacity of a colonist is true of all the Latin 
races, and is the secret of their constant failure in colonization :— 

“ The gentil-homme had no vocation for emigrating. He liked the army, and he 
liked the court. If he could not be of it, it was something to live in its shadow. 
The life of a backwood settler had no charm for him. He was not used to labor ; 
and he could not trade, at least in retail, without becoming liable to forfeit his 
nobility.” 

In fact, what is here said of the French of that time is curiously 
borne out by the characteristics of the French of to-day. In a visit to 
Victor Hugo in 1879, Boyesen relates that on the occasion of his 
host’s growing enthusiastic over his belief that Africa would become 
the centre of the new civilization in the twentieth century, and that 
the English and French would be the forces to bring it about, a point 
of objection was made by a French woman present, which much 
puzzled the orator, and which the reader will see struck the real 
difficulty. She said:— 

‘*But the French are utterly devoid of the colonizing spirit. An Englishman 
or a German may settle in a foreign land, and become a good citizen there; 
but a Frenchman, if he has happened to make a fortune in Algeria or in America, 
will invariably return to Paris to spend it.” 


And Parkman’s histories, the “Old Régime” in particular, teach in 
a brilliant and charming way that the secret of success in coloniza- 
tion is the habit and privilege of local self-government,— and it is an 
induction from political experience of untold value, because it lies at 
the basis of good government everywhere, in any stage of a country’s 
growth. What was true of New France was true of any Latin colony 
planted in the New World. It is all summed up in the short condem- 
nation of Spain in America: “ Political despotism, religious despotism, 
commercial despotism,—the hands of the Government were on every 
branch of industry.” There is no need of rehearsing the dismal failures 
of the Huguenots in Florida. In fact the Teutonic races, and pre-emi- 
nently among them the Anglo-Saxons, have struggled for and kept 
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the precious love of self-government. These are the truths, then, 
which explain why all colonies founded on the principle of govern- 
mental interference have been failures, and why immigration shuns 
those colonies where local self-government does not prosper, and 
comes instead to our shores. 

This principle influencing immigration was some years ago again 
brought forward by a very able authority, Friedrich Kapp.' He 
pointed out the old truth that the increasing power of our country 
was due to the confinement of government within narrow limits ; to 
the fact that it was “the agent, not the master, of the people.” Of the 
immigrant he said: “ He will willingly undergo all the hardships and 
dangers incidental to settlement in a new country, provided he finds a 
free government and no improper interference with his self-adopted 
mode of life.” He then called attention to a very striking fact :— 


“ All modern colonies which were inaugurated by governments have failed ; self- 
government in the broadest sense is the power which sustains colonies and instils 
into them life and independence. . . . Look at the Spanish Republics from Mexico 
down to Peru ; and at the French colonies, the youngest of which, Algiers, has ever 
since its first days been weak, and is almost dying from the effects of govern- 
ment care; and at the efforts of the Belgian Government to regulate the work of 
their colonists in Central America by military discipline, — and compare them with 
the flourishing, thriving, and prosperous condition of the English colonies in Amer- 
ica and Australia.” 


It is unusual certainly that a principle receives such clear and strik- 
ing illustration as in the various colonies scattered over our continent, 
—the offspring of every different form of government in the Old 
World, with almost equal advantages of soil, climate, and resources, 
and yet producing such amazingly different results as are to be seen 
in Mexico, Peru, the United States, Brazil, and Canada. 

But this law of colonization and of the movement of immigration is 
perhaps capable of still further simplification. This distrust of govern- 
mental interference, this struggle for free institutions and local self- 
government, as affecting material prosperity, have their roots in eco- 
nomic causes. They are potent political forces simply because they 
guarantee to each individual producer the right, in all senses, to enjoy 
and dispose of the results of his own labor ; so that we are brought, 
in short, to the formula for the justification of private property. In- 
stitutions which, while protecting, take as little as possible from, and 
give as little trouble as possible to, the producer will bring about the 
greatest material success. The people of New France, for example, 
if left to govern themselves according to their own interests, would 
never have punished themselves for being rich by killing their own 
horses, or baked dark brown-bread unless they so wished. Without 
doubt, those countries which most carefully preserve the right of 


1 American Journal of Social Science, 1870. 
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private property will attract the greatest number of those colonists 
who set a high value upon local self-government and kindred institu- 
tions. When property-holders, for whatever reason, no longer have a 
voice in the disposition and amount of taxation, they have lost that 
form of government to which they most owe their prosperity. No 
matter what it is which cuts off the citizen from his equal share in the 
government of the community, — whether it be a ring-government, in- 
timidation, manipulation of caucuses, tissue ballots, corrupt elections, 
or a generally medizval condition of society,—that community cannot 
hope to attract many intelligent colonists. We are apt to hold our 
noses a little in the steerage of an ocean steamer ; but to the owners of 
land in partially settled districts the mere increase of mouths means, 
without any exertion on their part, an enormous accession of wealth. 
They, as well as the English landlord, “ grow rich while they sleep ;’ 
and this, in view of their boundless acres of fertile land, is what the 
South is now beginning to appreciate. 

Indeed, it is in the application of the foregoing principles to the 
movements of population to different sections of our own country that 
the students of our future development will find most interest and 
enlightenment. As, when studying the separate colonies, we saw a 
strong preference given for those which possessed the best principles 
of government, so in looking at different parts of our own country it 
is rather startling to find, that of all past immigration one half of the 
country has received the whole, and another half has been practically 
ignored. The total foreign-born population in 1870 lay in the North 
and West, while the South had little or none. In the volumes of the 
ninth census General Francis A. Walker has given a colored map of 
the United States, which shows at a glance that all the States “ north 
of Mason and Dixon’s line,” from Maine to Minnesota, were deeply 
colored, as an indication of a large foreign-born population ; but the 
old slaveholding States were touched only here and there by very 
faint bits of color. It is a suggestive contrast. The following table 
is made up from official sources, and tells its own story : — 








1850. 1860. 1870. 1880. 
Foreign-born in old slaveholding 
PR 6 se reer ee 313,339 560,489 605,988! | 641,455 
Foreign-born in free States, North 
and West. . .. . 1,931,263 | 3,578,208 | 4,961,241 | 6,035,905 
Total foreign-born sendiatien of 
the United States. ... 2,244,602 | 4,138,697 | 5,567,229 | 6,677,360 
Percentage of whole in old slave- 
holding States... ... 13-9 13-5 10.8 10.6 























' 222,267 of this number come from Missouri ; while the city of St. Louis is essentially 
a Northern city for present purposes. 
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Why the South has not hitherto been able to attract the foreign 
colonist into its fields to increase its wealth and production has 
been explained by Mr. Kapp, as the reader will have anticipated, by 
the existence of slavery. That the soil and climate of the northern 
States of the South are quite as attractive as in those Northern 
States into which immigration has poured is well known ; and it was 
declared by Mr. Kapp, that on the disappearance of slavery colonists 
would pour into the South as well as the North. But the facts show 
that allowance must be made for habits and customs which owe their 
origin undoubtedly to the slavery régime, but which continue to exist 
long after their originating cause has disappeared. The bad effects 
of an evil institution do not cease with the existence of the cause, but 
only with the decline of the mental habits engendered by the original 
system ; and a glance at the above table will show that even as late as 
1880 the South had gained little from foreign immigration, —in fact the 
percentage of the whole foreign-born population is even less for the 
South in 1880 than in 1870. Some additional explanation of the move- 
ments of population, therefore, in the light of the foregoing discussion 
is to be found by an investigation lately made into the prevalence of 
homicide in the North and South by Mr. Redfield.!_ The facts are ap- 
parently of undoubted correctness, and illustrate in a curious manner 
the state of Southern society in many regions. In the old slaveholding 
States, as a rule, there exist, even after the abolition of slavery, influ- 
ences which prevent the producer from being assured the enjoyment 
of the results of his labor, and which have cut off these States from a 
share in the colonizing schemes of late years. Southerners kill each 
other at a rate about eighteen hundred times greater than do the New 
Englanders ;? and where life is not secure, continuous production will 
not go on nor will property be generally accumulated. The text-books 
of political economy long ago pointed out that the accumulation of 
wealth is great only in those communities where men have the mental 
force to set a sufficiently high value on a future reward as compared 
with a present sacrifice ; and it naturally follows that when the expec- 
tation of enjoying in the future the result of present saving and sacri- 
fice is destroyed, the saving and sacrifice will not be undertaken. As 
also tending to destroy material prosperity, insalubrity of climate and 
the prevalence of lawlessness and disorder are recounted in the same 
category. No man will sacrifice present indulgence if he does not ex- 
pect to live to enjoy the fruits of his sacrifice ; nor will he save if he 
knows that he may be carried off at any moment by a dangerous dis- 
ease, — so that disease and lawlessness have, in this respect, precisely 
the same economic effects. A country where law and order prevail 
to perfection may find its material prosperity checked by a deadly and 


1 Homicide North and South. By H. V. Redfield. 1880. 2 Ibid., p. 13. 
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fatal climate ; or, on the other hand, a people may destroy all the advan- 
tages accruing from matchless natural resources and climate by per- 
sistent disregard of life and property. A rather startling confirmation 
of this economic teaching is afforded by the fact that homicide has 
been as destructive of life in the South as yellow fever. Although 
there have been 40,000 deaths from yellow fever since the war, the 
deaths from homicide for the same period have been even greater. In 
other words, the dread of such a malignant disease as yellow fever in 
the South would not have as much effect in preventing an influx of 
colonists, looking merely at the security of life, as the enormous death- 
rate from homicide. And yet the South is longing for increased im- 
migration! The terrible ravages from yellow fever excited the deepest 
and warmest sympathies of the North and the whole world, and drew 
liberally on the purses of all of us; but the more terrible scourge of 
open murder, wholly irrespective of political causes,— more deadly 
than disease, because each death is the result of a heinous crime, — 
seems to be calmly accepted by public opinion as a part of the unchange- 
able social conditions of life in the South. It is not only an outrageous 
violation of the rights of persons, but, affecting as it does material 
prosperity, it must also seriously injure the best interests of these 
unfortunate communities, and react upon themselves. In Kentucky 
more men are killed in six days than in eight years in Vermont.? In 
a village in Connecticut a death from homicide has never occurred 
since its foundation ; while in one graveyard in Owen County, Ky., 
the majority are murdered men, and in another single county forty- 
two persons have been killed and forty-three wounded in two years.? 
What the effect has been on colonization in Kentucky it is needless 
to state. By the census of 1870, many interior counties were found 
to have absolutely no foreign population ; and these were exactly the 
counties in which the murders and lawlessness were the greatest. 
The colonist feared “the despotism of the pistol and the knife.” It 
would almost seem that Parkman, in recounting the causes of failure 
in New France, had the South in his mind when he said that “com- 
merce wore the sword.” May the South soon feel the vigorous attacks 
of the abolitionists of homicide! 

It is not, however, the present purpose to explain the causes of such 
frequent homicide, but merely to state the facts in their bearing upon 
the movements of immigration. Is it not then clear that some ex- 
planation has been offered of the questions proposed in the beginning 
of our inquiry,— Why almost the whole movement of population from 
Europe is to this country, and why this swarm has settled in the 
Northern and Western States?, The actual disappearance of slavery 
alone has not removed the obstacles to settlement in the South. All 


1 Homicide North and South, p. 11. 2 Ibid., pp. 42, 43, 52. 
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those medizval conditions which remain after the departure of the 
originating system will have an effect in proportion as they are indi- 
cations of a lower state of civilization. Whatever things exist which 
give only the shadow, instead of the real enjoyment, of free local self- 
government, and do not secure to each producer the results of his 
labor, will, as has been only too well shown by the past, retard the 
desired increase of wealth and prosperity. 

But certainly some rays of progress have already appeared. Those 
Southern States which have done most to remove these obstacles are 
increasing in prosperity and in the number of colonists in a gratifying 
manner. The attempts of the Legislature of South Carolina to repress 
duelling and homicide are worthy of attention and hearty commenda- 
tion. Moreover, the invasion of these States by new settlers, whose 
habits of thought in this respect are different from those of the old 
type in the South, will itself be the cause, when once in existence, of 
further colonization. It is known that several fine farming districts 
in which immediately after the war social conditions were distinctly 
medizval have been so far occupied by another element as wholly to 
change the tone of thought in the community. The rise of a system 
of small farmers deserves close attention ; and, as cordial well-wishers 
to the South, we must look with keen appreciation to the new influ- 
ences which seem to be coming up there from the younger or more 
progressive element. The old universities of New England are again, 
since the war, receiving within their walls a sprinkling of earnest 
young men from the South ; and it is to be hoped, as their material 
condition improves, that the sprinkling may be changed to a lively 
shower. In bringing about the right state of feeling on social ques- 
tions the power of a good educational] system must be enormous ; and 
this seems to be generally understood. And when the penalty of law 
is unflinchingly executed upon murderers by the courts, there will be 
good reason to look for an increase of population and every prosperity. 
A country grows rich, not by planning enterprises, but by actually 
producing more valuable commodities. 

It would be-difficult to anticipate what the future has in store for 
us when industry is as active in the unequalled climate and soil of the 
South as it is in the North and West. Although one half the Union 
has been cut off by social conditions from settlement, our financial 
and productive powers are even now a surprise to the rest of the 
world. Give the South that energy, skill, and good government 
which their splendid resources deserve, and they will not only be 
thankful on economic grounds for the abolition of slavery, but the 
world will have new reason to respect the achievements of the Ameri- 
can State whose best possession is free local self-government. 

J. Laurence LAUGHLIN. 








